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Tue writer, who is about to record three 
| spiritual experiences of his own in the present 
truthful article, deems it essential to state 
| that, down to the time of his being favored 
| therewith, he had not been a believer in 
| rappings, or tippings. His vulgar notions of 
_ the spiritual world, represented its inhabi- 
tants as probably advanced, even beyond the 
intellectual supremacy of Peckham or New 
| York; and it seemed to him, considering 
the large amount of ignorance, presumption, 
| and folly with which this earth is blessed, so 
| very unnecessary to call in immaterial Beings 
_ to gratify mankind with bad spelling and 
| worse nonsense, that the presumption was 
| strongly against those respected films taking 
_ the trouble to come here, for no better pur- 
| pose than to make supererogatory idiots of 
themselves, 

This was the writer’s gross and fleshy 
state of mind at so late a period as the twenty- 
sixth of December last. On that memo- 

_ rable morning, at about two hours after 

daylight,—that is to say, at twenty minutes 
| before ten by the writer’s watch, which stood 
| on atable at his bedside, and which can be 
_ seen at the publishing-office, and identified asa 
demi-chronometer made by Bautre of Geneva, 
and numbered 67,709—on that memorable 
morning, at about two hours after daylight, 
the writer, starting up in bed with his hand 
to his forehead, distinctly felt seventeen heavy 
throbs or beats in that region. They were 
accompanied by a feeling of pain in the 
locality, and by a general sensation not unlike 
that which is usually attendant on biliousness. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, the writer asked : 

“ What is this ?” 

The answer immediately returned (in 
throbs or beats upon the forehead) was, 
“Yesterday.” 

The writer then demanded, being as yet 
but imperfectly awake : 

“What was yesterday ?” 

Answer; “Christmas Day.” 

The writer, being now quite come to 
himself, inquired, “Who is the Medium in 
this case ?” 

Answer : “ Clarkins.” 

Question: “Mrs. Clarkins, or Mr. Clar- 
kins ?” 
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be 2d. 
Stamps 3d. 

Answer: “ Both.” 

Question: “By Mr. do you mean Old 
Clarkins, or Young Clarkins }” 

Answer ; “ Both.” 

Now, the writer had dined with his friend 
Clarkins (who can be appealed to, at the 
State-Paper Office) on the previous day, and 
spirits had actually been discussed at that 
dinner, under various aspects. It was in the 
writer’s remembrance, also, that both Clark- 
ins Senior and Clarkins Junior had been very 
active in such discussion, and had rather 
pressed it on the company. Mrs. Clarkins 
too had joined in it with animation, and had 
observed, in a joyous if not an exuberant 
tone, that it was “ only once a year.” 

Convinced by these tokens that the rappin 
was of spiritual origin, the writer proceede 
as follows : 

“ Who are you?” 

The rapping on the forehead was resumed, 
but in a mostincoherent manner. It was for 
some time impossible to make sense of it. 
After a pause, the writer (holding his head) 
repeated the inquiry in a solethn voice, ac- 
companied with a groan : 

“ Who are you?” 

Incoherent rappings were still the response, 

The writer then asked, solemnly as before, 
and with another groan : 

“What is your name ?” 

The reply was conveyed in a sound exactly 
resembling a loud hiccough. It afterwards 
appeared that this spiritual voice was dis- 
tinctly heard by Alexander Pumpion, the 
writer’s footboy (seventh son of Widow 
Pumpion, mangler), in an adjoining chamber. 

Question: “Your name cannot be Hic- 
cough? Hiccough is not a proper name ?” 

o answer being returned, the writer said : 
“T solemnly charge you, by our joint know- 
ledge of Clarkins the Medium—of Clarkins 
Senior, Clarkins Junior, and Clarkins Mrs.— 
to reveal your name!” 

The reply rapped out with extreme 
unwillingness, was, “Sloe-Juice, Logwood, 
Blackberry.” 7 

This appeared to the writer sufficiently like 
a parody on Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard- 
Seed, in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, to 
justify the retort : 

“ That is not your name ?” 

The rapping spirit admitted, “ No.” 


a 
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“Then what do they generally call you?” | the previous remarkable visitation, and 


A pause. 

“T ask you, what do they generally call 
you ?” 

The spirit, evidently under coercion, re- 
sponded, in a most solemn manner, “ Port !” 

This awful communication caused the 
writer to lie prostrate, on the verge of insen- | 
sibili‘y, for a quarter of an hour: during | 
which the rappings were continued with vio- 
lence, and a host of spiritual appearances | 
passed before his eyes, of a black hue, and 
greatly resembling tadpoles endowed with 
the power of occasionally spinning themselves 
out into musical notes as they swam down 
into space. After contemplating a vast 
L gion of these appearances, the writer de-| 
manded of the rapping spirit: 

“How am I to present. you to myself? | 
What, upon the whole, is most like you 7” 

The terrific reply was, “ Blacking,” 

As soon as the writer could command his} 
emotion, which was now very. great, he 
inquired : 

“ Had I better take something ?” 

Answer : “ Yes.” 

Question : “ Can I write for something ?” 

Answer : “ Yes,” 

A pencil and a slip of paper which were on 
the table at the bedside immediately bounded 
into the wriler’s hand, and he found himself 
forced to write (in a curiously unsteady cha- 
racter and all down-hill, whereas. his own 
writing is remarkably plain and straight) the 
following spiritual note. 

“Mr. C. D. 8, Pooney presents his compli- 
ments to Messrs. Bell and Company, Phar- 
maceutical chemists, Oxford Street, opposite 
to Portland Street, aud begs them to have 
the goodness to send him by Bearer a five- 
grain genuine blue pill and a genuine black | 
draught of corresponding power.” 

But, before entrusting this document to 
Alexander Pumpion (who unfortunately lost 
it on his return, if he did not even lay him- 
self open to the suspicion of having, wilfully 
inserted it into one of the:holes of a peram- 
bulating chesuut-roaster, to see how it would 
flare), the writer resolved to test the rapping 
spirit with one conclusive question. He 
therefore asked, in a. slow and impressive 
voice : 

“Will these remedies make my stomach 
ache 7” 

It is impossible to describe the prophetic 
coufidence of the reply. “ Yxs.”’ The assur- 
ance was fully borne out by the result, as the 
writer will long remember; and after this 
experience it were needless to observe that 
he could no longer doubt. 

The next communication of a deeply inter- 
esting character with which the writer was 
favored, occurred on one of the leading lines 
of railway: The circumstances under which 
the revelation was made to him—on the second 
day of January in the present. year—were | 
these : He had recovered from the eifects of | 
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{Conducted by 


had 
again been partaking of the compliments of | 
the season. ‘The preceding day: had been | 
passed in hilarity. He was on hisiway to a | 
celebrated town, a well-known commercial 
emporium where he had business to transact, | 
and had lunched in asomewhat greater hurry | 
than is usual on railways, in consequence of 
the train being behind time. His lunch had 
been very reluctantly administered to him by 
a young lady behind a counter. She had 
been much occupied at the time with the 
arrangement of her hair and dress, and her | 
expressive countenance had denoted disdain, | 
It will be seen that this young.lady proved | 
to be a powerful Medium. 

The writer had returned to the first-class | 
carriage in which he chanced to be travelling 
alone, the train had resumed its motion; he | 
had fallen into a doze, and the unimpeachable 
watch already mentioned recorded forty-five | 
minutes to have elapsed since his interview | 
with the Medium, when he was aroused bya | 
very singular musical instrument, ‘his in | 
strument, he found to his admiration not | 
womixed with alarm, was performing in his | 
inside, Its tones were of a low and rippling | 
character, difiicult to describe ; but, if sucha 
comparison may be admitted, resembling a | 
melodious heart-burn. Be this as it. may, 
they suggested that humble sensation to 
the writer. 

Coneurrently with his becoming aware of | 
the phenomeuon ip question, the writer per- 
ceived that his attention was being solicited | 
by a hurried succession of angry raps inthe | 
stomach, and a pressure on the chest, A 
seeptic no more, he immediately communed 
with the spirit. The dialogue was as follows: 
Question : “Do I know your name ?” 
Answer: “/ should:think so!” 

Question : “ Does it begin with a P?” 
Answer (second time): “J should think 
1 ” 

Question: “Have you two names, and 
does each begin with a P?” 

Answer (third time): “ J should think so?” 

Question : “I charge you to lay aside this 
levity, and inform me what you are called.” 

The spirit, after reflecting for a few sevonds 
spelt out P.O. R. K. 
ment then performed a short and fragmentary 
strain. The spirit then recommenced, and 
spelt out the word “P, I, E.” i 

Now, this precise article of pastry, this 
particular viand or comestible, actually had 
formed—let the scoffer know—the staple of 
the writer’s lunch, and actually had been | 
handed to him by the young lady whom he 
now knew to be a powerful Medium! Highly 
gratified by the conviction thus foreed upon 
his mind that.the knowledge with whiel he 
conversed was not ot this world, the writer’ | 
pursued the dialogue. 

Question : “They call you Pork Pie?” 

Answer: “ Yes,” I 

Question (which the writer timidly put, | 
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after strugeling with some natural reluctance), 
“ Are you, in fact, Pork Pie 7” 
Answer: “ Yes.” 
It were vain to — a description of 
relief which the 
writer derived from this important answer. 
He proceeded : 

Question: “ Let us understand each other. 
A part of you is Pork, and a part of you is 
Pie?” 

Answer ; “ Exactly so.” 

Question: “What is your Pie-part made 

q ” 


Answer: “Lard.” Then came a sorrowful 
strain from the musical instrument. Then 


| the word “ Dripping.” 


Question : “ How am I to present you to 


| my mind? What are you most like?” 


Answer (very quickly): “ Lead.” 
A sense of despondency overcame the 
writer at this point. When he had in some 


| measure conquered it, he resumed : 


Question: “ Your other nature is a Porky 
What has that nature been chiefly 


Answer (in a sprightly manner) : “ Pork, to 


| besure!” 


Question: “Not so. Pork is not fed upon 
Answer: “Isn’t it, though !” 
A strange internal feeling, resembling a 
flight of pigeons, seized wpon the writer. 
He then became illuminated in a surprising 


| manner, and said ; 


“Do [I understand you to hint that the 


_ human race, incautiously attacking the indi- 


gestible fortresses called by your name, and 


| not having time to storm them, owing to the 


great solidity of their almost impregnable 
walls, are in the habit of leaving much of 
their contents in the hands of the Mediums, 
who with such pig nourish the pigs of future 
pies ? ” 

Answer: “That’s it!” 

Question : “ Then to paraphrase the words 
of our immortal bard ——” 

Answer (interrupting) : 


“ The same pork in its time, makes many pies, 
Its: least being seven pasties,” 


The writer’s emotion was profound. But, 
again desirous still further to try the Spirit, 
and to ascertain whether, in the poetic plira- 
seology of the advanced seers of the United 
States, it hailed from one of the inner and 
more elevated circles, he tested its know- 
ledge with the following 

Question: “In the wild harmony of the 
musical instrument within me, of which I 
am again conscious, what other substances 
are there airs of, besides those you have men- 
tioned:?” 

Auswer: “Cupe. Gamboge. Camomile. 
Treacle, Spirits of wine. Distilled Potatoes.” 

Question ; “ Nothing else ?” 

Answer : “ Nothing worth mentioning.” 

Let the seorner tremble and do homage; 
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let the feeble sceptic blush! The writer 
at his lunch had demanded of the powerful 
Medium, a glass of Sherry, and likewise a 
small glass of Brandy. Who can doubt that 
the articles of commerce indicated by the 
Spirit were supplied to him from that source 
under those two names 1? 

One other instance may suffice to prove 
that experiences-of the foregoing nature: are 
no longer to be questioned, and that it ought 
to be made capital to attempt to explain 
them ‘away. It is an exquisite case of 
Tipping. 

The writer’s Destiny had appointed him to 
entertain a hopeless affection for Miss L. B,, 
of Bungay, in the county of Suffolk. Miss 
L. B. had not, at the period of the occurrence 
of the Tipping, openly rejected the writer's 
offer of his hand and heart; but it has 
since seemed probable that she had been 
withheld from doing so, by filial fear of her 
father, Mr. B., who was favourable to the 
writer's pretensions. Now, mark the Tip- 
ping. A young man, obnoxious to all well- 
constituted minds (since married to Miss 
L. B.), was visiting at the house. Young B., 
was also home from school. The writer was 
present. The family party were assembled 
about a round table.. It was the spiritual 
time of twilight in the month of July. 
Objects could not be discerned with any 
degree of distinctness. Suddenly, Mr. B. 
whose senses had been lulled to repose, 
infused terror into all our breasts, by uttering 
a passionate roar or ejaculation. His words 
(his education was neglected in his youth) 
were exactly these: “Damme, here’s some- 
body a shoving of a letter into my hand, 
under my own mahogany!” Consternation 
seize! the assembled group. Mrs. B. ang- 
mented the prevalent dismay by declaring 
that somebody had been softly treading on her 
toes, at intervals, for half-an-hour. Greater 
consternation seized the assembled group. 
Mr. B. called for lights. Now, mark the 
Tipping. Young B. cried (I quote his ex- 
pressions accurately), “ It’s the spirits, father! 
They’ve been at it with me this last fortnight.” 
Mr. B. demanded with irascibility, “ What do 
you mean, sir? What have they been at?” 
Young B. replied, “Wanting to make a 
regular Post-olfice ot me, father: They're 
always hauding impalpable letters to me, 
father. A letter must have come ereeping 
round to you by mistake. I must be a 
Medium, father. O liere’s a fol cried 
young B. “If T ant a jolly edium !” 
‘The buy now became violently convulsed, 
spluttering exceedingly, and jerking out his 
legs and arms in a manner calculated to 
cause me (and which did cause me) serious 
inconvenience ; for, I was supporting his 
respected mother within range of his boots, 
ani he conducted himself like a telegraph 
before the invention of the electric one. All 
this time Mr. B. was looking about under 
the table for the letter, while the obnoxious 





young man, since married to Miss L. B, 
protected that young lady in an obnoxious 
manner. “O bere’sa go!” Young B, con- 
tinued to cry without intermission, “If I 
an’t a jolly Medium,. father! Here’s a go! 
There'll be a Tipping presently, father. Look 
out for the table! ” Now mark the Tipping. 
The table tipped so violently as to strike 
Mr. B. a good half-dozen times on his bald 
head while he was looking under it ; which 
caused Mr. B. to come out with great agility, 
and rub it with much tenderness (I refer to 
his head), and to imprecate it with much 
violence (I refer to the table). I observed 
that the tipping of the table was uniformly 
in the direction of the magnetic current ; 
that is to say, from south to north, or from 
young B. to Mr. B, I should have made some 
further observations on this deeply interest- 
ing point, but that the table suddenly re- 
volved, and tipped over on myself, bearing me 
to the ground with a force increased by the 
momentum imparted to it by young B., who 
came over with it in a state of mental 
exaltation, and could not be displaced for 
some time. In the interval, I was aware of 
being crushed by his weight and the table’s, 
and also of his constantly calling out to his 
sister and the obnoxious young man, that he 
foresaw there would be another Tipping 
presently. 

None such, however, took place. He 
recovered after taking a short walk with 
them in the dark, and no worse effects of the 
very beautiful experience with which we had 
been favoured, were perceptible in him during 
the rest of the evening, than a slight tendency 
to hysterical laughter, and a _ noticeable 
attraction (I might almost term it fascina- 
tion) of his left hand, in the direction of his 
heart or waistcoat-pocket. 

Was this, or was it not a case of Tipping ? 
Will the sceptic and the scoffer reply ? 
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I was twelve days marching from Bijnore 
to Umballah, and, by keeping away from the 
high-road, I did not see during my journey a 


single European face. I moved entirely 
amongst the people, or rather the peasautry, 
of the upper provinces of India ; a very poor 
and very ignorant peasantry, but, compara- 
tively speaking, civil and honest. Sham 
made a much greater impression upon them 
than I did; mounted on his pony, and 
drest in very gay attire—a purple velvet 
tunic, pyjamahs of red silk trimmed with gold 
e, a turban of very gorgeous aspect, and 
shoes embroidered all over with silver. He 
had more the appearance of a young rajah or 
sg than a gentleman’s servant. And 
ham talked to his countrymen—if the 
wretched Hindoos could be so called—in a 
lofty strain which vastly amused me, though 
I did not approve of it. I said nothing, how- 
ever. As for the camp arrangements, he had 
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completely taken them out of my hands ; and 
he was so much better manager than myself 
that I was well content that it should be so; 
all that was left to me was to name the hour 
for departing from an encampment-ground 
and the next spot whereon I wished my tents 
pitched, 

It was past six o’clock on the morning of 
the twentieth of April, when I came within a 
few miles of Umballah. The mornings and 
the nights were still cool; but, in the day, 
the heat was beginning to be very severe, 
However, after taking my coffee and making 
my toilet, I caused my pony to be re-saddled, 
and, followed by Sham mounted on his pony, | 
rode into the cantonments, inquiring my 
way, as I went along, of the various ser- 
vants who were moving about. I eventually 
found myself at the door of a bungalow which 
was tenanted by a very old friend and dis- 
tant connection of mine. He was an officer 
in one of her Majesty’s regiments of foot 
then stationed at Umballah. 

“You will sleep here, of course, during 
your stay,” he said ; “but you are the guest 
of the mess, remember. We have settled all 
that, and we will go up in the buggy pre- 
sently to deposit your pasteboard in the mess 
reading-room. I will point out to you where 
you will always find your knife and fork, and 
I will introduce to you all the servants—the 
mess-sergeant especially.” 

I must now digress for a brief while, in | 
order to give the uninitiated reader some idea. | 
of Indian etiquette as it exists amongst 
Europeans, members of society. In other 
countries, or, at all events, in England, when 
a gentleman goes to take up his abode, for a 
long or ashort period, in a strange locality, it 
is usual for the residents, if they desire to | 
show him any civility or make his acquaint- 
ance, to call upon him in the first instance. 
In India, the reverse is the case. The 
stranger must make his round of calls, if he 
wishes to know the residents ; and, what is 
more, he must leave his cards on the mess, 
“ for the colonel and officers of her Majesty's 

Regiment.” You may leave a card on 
every officer in the regiment, from the senior 
colonel down to the junior ensign ; and each 
of them may, and possibly will, invite you to 
his private board ; but, if you omit to leave a 
card on the mess, it would be a gross breach 
of decorum in any member of the mess to in- 
vite you to dine at the mess-table, because | 
you have “not left a card on the mess.” | 
And not only to the royal regiments does the 
rule pertain, but to every regiment in India, 
and to every brigade of artillery. 

Having left my cards at the mess of the 
regiment to which my friend belonged, I was 
driven to the mess-house of the Dragoons, 
where another expenditure of cards was in- 
curred ; then, to the mess-houses of the two 
native infantry regiments, and the mess-house 
of the native cavalry regiment. I was then 
whisked off to the house of General Sir 
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Doodle Dudley, G.C.B. who commanded | convicted of manslaughter only. Well; it 


the division. The General was very old,| cannot be hepled, I suppose. 


The fact is, 


close on eighty; but he was “made up”|the commander-in-chief is now too old 
to represent a gentleman of about forty.|for his work; and he is, as he always 


His chesnut wig fitted him to perfection,| was, very obstinate and self-willed.” 


and his whiskers were dyed so adroitly 
that they were an exact imitation of their 
original colour. The white teeth were 
all false—likewise the pink colour in the 


| eheeks and the ivory hue of the forehead. As 


for the General’s dress, it fitted him like a 


| glove, and his patent leather boots and his 


gold spurs were the neatest and prettiest I 
had ever seen. In early life, Sir Doodle had 
been a rival and an acquaintance of Beau 
Brummell. When a colonel in the Peninsular 
war, he had been what is called a very good 


_ gegimental officer ; but, from eighteen hun- 


dred and eighteen until his appointment to 
India, in eighteen hundred and forty-seven, as 
a general of division, he had been unattached, 
and had never done a single day’s duty, He 
hopelessly deaf, that he never 
even attempted to ask what was said to him ; 
but a stranger, as I was, would scarcely 
have credited it; for the General talked, 
laughed, and rattled on as though he were 
Serbetly unconscious of his infirmity. I 
ventured a casual remark touching the 
late dust-storm which had swept over the 


| district, to which the General very vivaciously 


replied : 

“Yes, my good, sir. I knew her in the 
zenith of her beauty and influence, when she 
was a lady patroness of Almack’s and the 
chief favourite of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent. Oh, yes! sheis dead, I see 


And 
the General continued: “For the com- 
mand of an army or a division in India, we 
want men who are not above listening to the 
advice of the experienced oflicers by whom 
they are surrounded !” 

When we were leaving the General, he 
mistook me for my friend and my friend for 
me, and respectively addressed us accord- 
ingly. (His eyesight was very imperfect, and 
he was too vain to wear glasses.) He thanked 
me for having brought my friend to call upon 
him, and assured my friend that it would 
afford him the greatest pleasure in the world 
if the acquaintance, that day made, should 
ripen into friendship. 

“He is an imbecile,” I remarked, when 
we were driving away from the General's 
door. 

“Yes, and he has been for the Jast six or 
seven years,” was the reply. 

“But he must be labouring under some 
delusion with respect to being appointed 
to the command-in-chief of an Indian pre- 
sidency 7?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. He is certain of it. 
He will go to Bombay before six weeks are 
over, You will see.” 

The General went to Bombay, where he 
played such fantastic tricks before high hea- 
ven, that the angels could not have “ wept” 
for laughing at them. Amongst other 
things, he insisted on the officers of the 


by the last overland paper; but I did not| regiments buttoning their coats and jackets 


think she was so old as they say she was— 
eighty-four. Only fancy, eighty-four!” Then 
darting off at a tangent, he remarked: “I 
see they give it out that I am to have the 
command-in-chief at Bombay. The fact is, I 
don't want Bombay, and so I have told my 
friends at the Horse Guards at least a dozen 
times. I want the governorship and the 
¢<ommand-in-chief at the Cape; but, if they 
thrust Bombay upon me, I suppose I must 
take it. One can’t always pick and choose, 
and I fancy it is only right to oblige now 
and then,” 

“We shall be very sorry to lose you, Gene- 
ral,” said my friend, mechanically,“ very sorry 
indeed.” 

“So I have told his Excellency,” exclaimed 
‘the General, who presumed that my friend 


was now talking on an entirely different sub-| sheets, woe betide the valet ! ; 
But he will not| abuse that he poured forth, was something 


ject. “SoI have told him. 
listen to me. He says that if the court 
martial still adheres to its finding of murder, 
he will upset the whole of the proceedings, 


| 


up to the throat, during the hottest time 
of the year! He would have nothing 
unmilitary, he said, “hot climate or no 
hot climate.” He was quite childish before 
he relinquished his command, and was 
brought — just in time to die in his 
fatherland, and at the country seat of his 
aristocratic ancestors. Although utterly un- 
fitted, in his after life, to command troops, he 
was a very polished old gentleman, ex- 
ternally ; and having enjoyed a very intimate 
acquaintance with Blucher, and other cele- 
brated commanders, he could repeat many 
anecdotes of them worthy of remembrance. 
“ Blucher,” he used to say, “ generally turned 
into bed all standing, jack-boots included ; 
and if his valet forgot to take off his 
spurs, and they became entangled with the 
‘he torrent of 


terrific.” I also heard the General say that 
Blucher, having seen everything in London, 
remarked with great earnestness: “Give 


and order the man to return to his duty ;|me Ludgate Hill!” and on being asked to 


and the court will adhere to its original 
finding; for the court says, and I say, 
that a private who deliberately loads 
his firelock, and deliberately fires at and 


explain why, replied, with reference to the 

number of jewellers’ and silversmiths’ shops 

which, in that day, decorated the locality, 
“Mein Gott! What pillage!” 


wounds a sergeant, cannot properly be; After leaving the General’s house, we 
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called upon some six or eight other maguates 
of Umballah, for the time being; and on 
returning to the mess-house,at the hour of Tif- 
fin, I was rather fatigued. The scene, however, 
revived me considerably. There were seated 
round the large table, in the ceutre of the 
lonely room, some seventy or eighty officers 
of all ranks, from the various regiments in 
the station. There was to be a meeting heid 
that day at the mess-room, to discuss some 
local mutter, and the majority of those pie- 
sent had been invited to “tiff” previously. 
No one was in uniform—at least not in wili- 
tary uniform—all wore light shooting-coats 
and wide-awake hats covered with turbans. 
The local question — touching the best 
means of watering the mall, where the resi- 
dents used to take their evening ride or drive 
—having been discussed, the party broke up. 
Some went to the different billiard-rooms to 
play matches (for money, of course) ; others 
retired to private bungalows to play cards, or 
read while reclining on a couch or a bed, or a 
mat upon the floor, Every one smoked and 
sipped some sort of liquid. It was to a 
room in my friend’s bungalow that eleven of 
the party, inclusive of myself, repaired, to 
wile away the time until sun-down, by play- 
ing whist. 

ever did the character of an officer's life in 
India strike me so forcibly as on that after- 
noon. ‘There was an air of lassitude and sa- 
tiety about every one present. The day was 
hot avd muggy, and the atmosphere very op- 
pressive. It was a fatiguing bore to deal the | 
cards, take up the tricks, mark the game, or 
raise to one’s lips the claret cup which Sham 
had been called upon to brew. Sham was 
well known to most of the officers of the) 
regiment to which my friend belonged. He | 
had made their acquaintance (to use his own 
words) when he was on the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s staff. 

The three men who had not cut in at whist, 
were lounging about, and making ineffectual 
attempts to keep up a conversation. The 
shooting coats and the waistcoats were now 
discarded, and the suspenders, and the shoes, 
or boots; in short, each person only wore 
strictly necessary clothing, while the native 
(coolie), in the verandah was ever and anon 
loudly called upon to pull the punkah as 
strongly as possible. That room, that after- 
noon, presented a perfect picture of cantonment 
life in India, during the summer season, be- 
tween the hours of two and half-past five, 
P.M. The body is too much exhausted to 
admit of any serious mental exertion beyond 
that which sheer amusement can afford ; and 
it is by no means uncommon to find your | 
partner or yourself dropping off to sleep when 
called upon to lead a card, or follow sqit. 
The three men who were sitting (or lying), | 
out, soon yielded to the influence of the! 
puvkah, closed their eyes, and got up a snore 
—each holding between his tingers the che- 
xoot he had been smoking. 
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Ah, yes! It is very bad to have to endure 
the frightful heat, to feel one’s blood on the 
broil, even under a punkah, and with doors 
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and windows closed to exclude the hot air of | 
the open day. But what must it be for the 
men, the privates, and their wives and chil. | 


dren ? 


They have no punkahs; though it | 


has been shown that they might have them | 
at a trifling cost. They have uo cold water | 
much less iced water, to sip; though they | 
might have it, if the authorities had the good | 
sense ((o put humanity entirely out of the | 


question), to be economical of that invaluable 
commodity in India, British flesh aud blood, 
They, the men of the ranks, and their wives 
and children, have no spacious apartments 
(with well titted doors and windows), to move 
about in; though there is no reason why 
they should 


not have them, for the land | 


costs nothing, and labour and material is | 


literally dirt cheap in the upper provinces of 
India, 

“But, the Royal Infantry Barracks at 
Umballah is a fine large building?’ It 
may be suggested. 
regiment one thousand strong.” 


nothing of the numerous women and the 
more numerous children, In a cold climate 
it would be ample for their accommodation; 
but not here, where, in a room occupied b 
an officer, the thermometer frequently stan 
at ninety-three degrees and sometimes at one 
hundred and five degrees. In the matter of 
ice. The reader must be informed how it is 
manufactured, During the “cold weather,” 
(as the winter is always called), small earth- 
enware vessels of shallow build, resemblin 
saucers in shape, are filled with water, an 
placed in an open field, upon a low bed of 
straw. At dawn of day there is a coating of 
ice upon each vessel, of about the thickness 
of a shilling. This is collected by men, women, 
and children (natives), who receivé for e 
morning's, or hour’s work, a sum of money, 


I reply: “Not fora | 
A regi- | 
ment mustering one thousand bayonets, to say | 
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in cowries, equal to about half of a farthiag. | 
When collected, it is carried to an ice-pit, | 


and there stored, The expenses are borne by 


a subscription, aud the amount for each ticket | 


depends entirely on the number of subscribers. 


In some large stations, an ice ticket for the | 
hot season costs only three pounds, Insmaller | 


stations it will cost six pounds, The amount 


of ice received by each ticket-holder is about | 


four pounds, and is brought away each morn- 
ing at daylight, in a canvas bag enveloped in 
a thick blanket, by the ticket-holder’s own 


servant. It is then deposited in a basket made | 
expressly for the purpose, In this basket is | 
placed the wine, beer, water, butter, and fruit. | 


The bag of solid ice is in the centre of all then, 
and imparts to each an equal coldness, These 
four pounds of ice, if properly managed,and the 
air kept out of the basket, will cool an incon- 
ceivable quantity of fluids, and will last for 
twenty-four hours—that is to-say, there will 
be some ice remaining when the fresh bag 














brought in. If a bewildered khansamah, or 
khitmutghur, in his haste to bring a bottle, 
leaves the basket uncovered, the inevitable 
consequence is that the ice melts, andthere is 
an end of it for the day. I have scarcely 
known a family in which corporal punishment 
was not inflicted on the servant guilty of such 
apiece of neglect. But, great as was the 
rivation, it was always cheerfully endured 
by the society, when the doctors of the various 
departments indented on them for their 
shares of ice, respectively. And this occa- 
sionally .happened, when the hospitals were 
erowded with cases of fever. Scores and 
scores of lives were often saved by the ap- 
plication of ice to the head, and the admi- 
nistration of cold drinks. 

Ice is not manufactured below Benares, 
Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, 
revels in the luxury of American ice, which 
may be purchased for three half-pence per 
seci (two pounds), The American ships, 
trading to India, take it as ballast, in huge 
blocks, which by the time it arrives in the 
River Hooghley become a solid mass. 

The sun has gone down, and it is now time 
# bathe, and dress for our evening drive. 

he band is playing. We descend from the 
buggy, languidly ; and languidly we walk first 
to one carriage and then to another, to talk 
with the ladies who are sitting in them. 
They, the ladies, wear.a very languid air, as 
though life, in such a climate, were a great | 
burden—and it is, no doubt, a great burden 
from the middle of April to the first week in 
October. ‘Lhere is a languid air even about 
the liveliest tunes that the band plays. Then, 
we languidly drive to the mess-house, for 
dinner. The dinner is more a matter of form 
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officers under his command was worthy of 
some consideration, and he could not see the 
necessity of requiring a gentleman to sit 
down to dinner in a thick red cloth jacket 
(padded), and buttoned up to the very clrin. 
But before I left Umballah, the old General 
altered this, and insisted on “this loose and 
unsoldierlike attire being instantly alan- 
doned.” He had overlooked it fur several 
months, or, at all events, had expressed no 
objection ; but suddenly the muajor-general 
commanding was aroused to observe with 
great regret that the dress in some regi- 
ments was fast becoming subversive, &c., 
&e., &e. The reason ef the major-gene- 
ral’s sudden acuteness of observation was 
this: he was about to give a ball at his own 
house, and for some inexplicable cause had not 
invited any of the officers of her Majesty’s 
Regiment of Foot. But on the morning of 
the night on whieh the ball was to take place 
he requested his aide-de-camp to write the 
following note : 


“The Major-General commanding the Division 
desires that the band of H.M’s — Foot may be in 
attendance at the Major-Geneval’s house at half-past 
nine precisely.” 


And the band went at half-past nine, for the 
General had a perfeet right to order the men 
to attend at his house whenever he pleased ; 
but the band went without their musical in- 
struments, for they (as I believe is the case 
in all regiments) were the private property 
of the officers fur the time being, and, like'the 
regimental plate, the loan thereof for any 
particular occasion must be regarded as a 
matter of favour, and not as a matter of 
right. So the General had no music out of 





than anything else. But the wines, which are 
well iced, are partaken ot freely enough— 
especially the champagne. There ts, of course, 
no intoxication ; but as the evening advances 
the company becomes more jovial, and by the 
time the dessert is placed on the table, that 
dreadful feeling of languor has, in a great 
measure, taken its departure. 1t is now that 
the evening commences, and many very plea- 
sant evenings have been spent in that Um- 
ballah mess-room, despite the heat. ‘The 
colonel of the regiment to which my friend 
belonged was a man of very good sense ; and 
during the hot season he sanctioned his 
Officers wearing, except when on parade, a 
white twill jacket, of a military cut, with the 
regimental button ; and he had not the slight- 
est objection to a loose neck-tie instead of a 
tightly-fitting black stock. ‘This matter ought 
to have been sanctioned by the highest mili- 
tary authority, the commander-in-chief, or 
rather it ought to have been stated in a 
general order that such rational attire was 
approved of, instead of being left to the ca- 
price of a colonel, or brigadier, or general of 
division, The regiment of royal cavalry, too, 
were equally fortunate in their colonel, He 
was also of opinion that the comfort of the 


the band: and ‘the officers in the station 
had no comfort in ‘their dress, until the 
General left the station for his command at 
Boinbay. 

It may possibly be imagined that the 
General had, in his earlier days, done the 
State great service asa military commander, 
and for that, bis appointment was the reward. 
Nothing of the kind. When he left the 
army, and became unattached, he was only a 
regimental colonel, and had only been onee 
mentioned by the Duke of Wellington in his 
despatches, as having gallantly led his regi- 
|ment into action; for this single mention he 
was ea brevet major-general and a ©.B., 
while other colonels who had performed pre- 
cisely the same service, remained unpromoted 
and undecorated. Sometimes, during his 
indian career—not ‘that he was intoxicated 
by wine, for ‘the General ‘in his dotage was 
rather abstemious—he would be utterly 
oblivious ‘to the faet that he was in India, 
and would hold a conversation with some 
young ensign, who had been one of his dinner 
party, and who, in haste to get away early 
to billiards, came up to say good uight, after 
the following fashion : 

“ Look here, my pretty boy,.as you will be 
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passing Friberg and Pontet’s, just look in and 


tell them—O ! how like you are to your dear 
mother! I can remember her when she was 
thought, and truly, to be one of the prettiest 
women in all Europe! Charming eyes— 
lovely complexion! Well, look in at Fri- 
berg and Pontet’s.” 

“ Yes, General.” 

“And tell them to send me a canister of 
the Duke of Kent’s mixture. O! how very 
like you are to your dear mother, my pretty 
boy! The last they sent me had scent in it. 
Tell them I hate scent in snuff.” 

“Yes, General.” 

“QO! how very like you are to your dear 
mother !” 

(The General had never seen the boy’s 
mother in the course of his long and useless 
life.) 

“ Yes, General.” 

“ Well, do not forget the snuff.” 

“O, no, General! Good night!” 

“ God bless thee, my pretty boy ! 
like you are to your dear mother !” 

do not mean to say that General Sir 
Doodle Dudley was an average specimen of 
the General officers sent out by the Horse 
Guards to command divisions in India, That 
would be untrue: for some, though very old 
and inefficient, could see, hear, and under- 
stand. But, within the past ten years, some 
others that I know of have been sent out, 
to Bengal alone, who were not one whit 
more eflicient than General Sir Doodle 
Dudley. 

The nights being more enjoyable, compara- 
tively, than the days, no wonder that they 
are rarely given up for sleep by the majority 
of military men or younger civilians in India. 
Of course, married men with families must, 
and do, for the most part, lead regular lives, 
or, at all events, conform to some fixed 
domestic rules, But it is not so with the 
unmarried, who take their rest (sleep) much 
in the same way that inveterate drunkards 
take their drink—* little and often.” You 
will see a young officer playing at billiards at 
half-past two or three in the morning, and 
at five you will see him on the parade-ground 
with his company. He has had his sleep and 
his bath, and, to use his own words, he “ feels 
as fresh as a three-year-old.” Between 
seven and twelve he will also have an hour 
or so of “the balmy,” and then, after tiffin, 
he will perhaps get a few winks while read- 
ing the newspaper or a book, or while sitting 
on the bench in the billiard-room, “ watching 
the game.” Have these young men, it may | 
be asked, nothing to do? Have they no 
occupation ? Yes. They have to keep them- 
selves alive and in good spirits, and that is 
no easy task either, in the hot weather of 
the Upper Provinces. Some of them (a few) 
in the East India Company’s Service will! 
take to studying the languages, in the hope | 
that proficiency therein will lead to staff em- | 
ploy. Those, however, who do not happen to: 


O! how} 
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| dorsed, and directed, accompanied by nume- | 


[Conducted by | 
have good interest to back their claims soon | 
find out that the order of the Governor. | 
General in Council touching a knowledge of 
the Native languages is a mere sham ; and | 
that ignorance, clothed with interest, is—go | 
far as advancement in life is concerned—far | 
preferable to a well-stored head and a steady 
character. 


WANTED, A SECRETARY. 


I rank the first effort I made to obtain 
any important post was in a parochial direc. | 
tion: I went in for assistant vestry clerk of | 
the large and influential parish of Saint 
Spankus. In obedience to a very promisin 
and inviting advertisement which appear 
three times consecutively in the two leading 
newspapers, I sent in my application, care | 
fully worded and neatly written, sealed, in- 


rous and satisfactory testimonials, to the 
chairman of the vestry, and awaited impa- 
tiently the morning appointed for a personal | 
attendance. It came at last, and dressed in | 
what I considered the most judicious and be- 
coming style, I proceeded to the vestry hall. | 
I was twenty years of age, prepossessing in 
appearance, tolerably well-educated, a good | 
penman, a better accountant, a skilful cor. | 
respondent, and a person who might have | 
been entrusted with the keys of the cellars of 
the Bank of England. All these qualities— 
and many more—my testimonials set forth as | 
only testimonials can, and do; and I con- | 
sidered myself extremely well armed for the 
contest, 

When I arrived at the scene of battle, I 
found about forty competitors assembled, of | 
all ages, sizes, and appearances. Some were 
mere lads, far younger than the age specified 
in the advertisement (between twenty and 
thirty) ; some were evidently men near forty, 
perhaps, with families at home, anxiously 
waiting to know their fate; others were 
jaunty youths who lived with their pa- 
rents, and who did not care much whether 
their application turned out a success or & 
failure. 

There was one man present whose air of 
carefully prepared respectability, covering his 
poverty like a thin transparent veil, parti- 
cularly attracted my attention. I watched 
his nervous, careworn, despairing countenance, 
full, even to my inexperienced eye, of a his- 
tory of wasted energies, want of self-reliance, 
and a weak dependence upon friends and 
expected patrons. I met him several times 
afterwards, under similar circumstances, 
always the same, hopeless, helpless creature; 
applying for everything and getting nothing, 
a burden upon his friends, and a useless clod 
upon the earth. 

We were all placed in a waiting-room, 
into which the vestry hall opened ; and when 
the messenger passed in and out, we got brief 
glimpses of the somewhat noisy and undignt- 
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fied body of parish senators, who were to 
decide our fate. Some of us collected in 
little conversational groups, discussing our 
different prospects, showing each other the 
rough drafts of the applications we had sent 
in, and indulging generally in a good deal 
of weak, verbal criticism. 

Suddenly, our consultations were inter- 
rupted by the loud voice of a porter from 
the vestry-hall door, calling the name of 
“Bates.” ‘This was the first applicant called 
in—an ordinary looking lad, who had kept 
aloof from the rest of the company. As soon 
ashe had gone in to be examined, a short 
young man who stood next to me, whose 
name I forget, but whom, because of his 
sharp nose and quick restless eyes, I shall 
eall the Weasel, hastily examined a paper 
that he held in his hand, and then said 
reflectively. 

“Oh !—oh! Master Bates—I smell a rat!” 

I, of course, asked him what supposed dis- 
covery had led to this observation. 

“Well,” said he, “look here, Isn’t a man 
named Bates the chairman of the vestry? 
Isn't a man named Bates the vestry clerk ? 
Isn’t a man named Bates the relieving officer ? 
And are there not several men of the name 
of Bates upon the vestry ?” 

I was compelled, looking over the parochial 
list, to reply in the affirmative. 

“Yes,” he returned, “and young Bates is 
safe for the post, mark my words ! ’ 

We were called in, one by one, before the 
vestry : about fifty men, chiefly shopkeepers, 
sitting at a board covered with green baize 
and writing materials. Our applications 
were read, and a few questions put to us, 
having answered which we were suffered to 
withdraw. 

After a few hours consumed in this way, 
we had all been examined in our turn, and it 
was announced to us that three candidates 
had been, selected, from whom one would be 
elected to fill the post, at one o’clock precisely, 
on that day fortnight. The names were 
Bates, the Weasel, and myself. 

“T told you so!” said the Weasel, “I can 
see itall, I shall come on the day appointed, 
to see the end of the job; but I shan’t take 
any trouble about it, whatever.” 

So spake the Weasel, and if I had had faith 
in his words I might have saved myself a deal 
of unnecessary, unproductive labour. But I 
was young, fresh, and trusting; and, per- 
haps, a trifle suspicious that my sharp little 
friend intended to make herculean efforts, for 
all his assumed indifference. In an evil mo- 
ment I procured a list of the vestrymen— 
with their names and addresses—and went 
home to arrange an energetic and methodical 
canvas, 

I wrote upwards of three hundred letters ; 
all after a form that I had prepared ; and, 
when I had finished them, I started with a 
thick pair of boots and a good umbrella to 
take them round ; leaving them where I could 
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not see the persons required, and obtaining 
an interview where it was possible. 

I canvassed for ten days in the most active 
and persevering manner. I saw butchers and 
butchers’ wives in little boxes at the end of 
greasy shops, both in the calm and soapsuds 
of an afternoon, and in the hurry and bustle 
of a killing morning, when infuriated bulls 
were tearing up the backyard, and heavy 
sheep were running headlong between people’s 
legs. I saw grocers in large busy shops, and 
introduced my business, as well as I could, 
amidst the grinding clatter of steam-cotive 
mills in full operation. I saw bakers on the 
subject, who came up unwillingly in the cold 
out of warm bake-houses, with their shirt- 
sleeves tucked-up, their naked feet in loose 
slippers, and looking as white as the Pierrot in 
a pantomime. I went into tallow-chandlers’ 
shops, enduring the combined smell of oil, 
candles, paint, size, and soap, to obtain an in- 
terview with one of the men in power. I went 
into large upholsterers’ warehouses, and after 
toiling up-stairs and down, in garrets and 
cellars, and along rooms filled with furniture 
that I could scarcely thread my way through, 
found a clerk in authority at last, stuck ina 
small counting-house, amidst a forest. of bed- 
steads, who kindly informed me that his 
master was in Paris, and not expected home 
for six weeks. 

Some shops that I went to were in the 
charge of dirty boys, who, the moment I 
entered, rang a bell, bringing down the pro- 
prietor in the middle of his dinner from 
an upper story, who did not always receive me 
very politely, and who cursed the official posi- 
tion that exposed him to such interruptions 
at such a period of the day. Sometimes, it 
was a public-house that required a visit, and 
the landlord was brought out of the cellar in 
the midst of fining or adulterating the beer, 
to listen to my views uttered across the 
sponge-cakes on the counter inside the bottle- 
entrance. Sometimes it was a livery-stable 
keeper ; and, if he happened not to be in 
the very neat clean house at the entrance to 
the yard, I had to seek him amongst plunging 
horses, and whizzing ostlers. 

Then, at private houses, I saw, or tried to 
see, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and retired 
gentlemen ; some, I caught just as they were 
going out in the morning, and took a hurried 
interview upon the doorstep; some, I found 
at the moment they were coming home 
hungry to dinner, in no mood to be trifled 
with by any man, much less by me, In some 
instances I had long periods of waiting for an 
interview, in dingy parlours, looking at a piano, 
an ornamental book upon a round table, and 
two awful protraits in oil of the master and 
mistress of the house. Sometimes, I passed 
about the same period of time in a luxurious 
dining-room, the brilliant carpet of which, to 
my horror, bore two muddy footprints of my 
own boots. 

Once, I was an unwilling auditor of a little 
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domestic squabble, which was occurring: in a 
back-parlour closed in with folding doors ; 
and I don’t think I made the impression 
upon the master of the-house, that I should 
have done, if he had been a little calmer, 
and not quite so red; in the: face. Many 
of my interviews were with old ladies of dif- 
ferent ages and appearances, who in their 
husbands’ or brothers’ absence, undertook to 
transact business for them. Numbers whom I 
saw, belonged to that section of the vestrymen, 
who seldom or never went near the hall; and 
others must have been, that active, public- 
spirited fitty before whom. I went.on the 

ay of the examination; and who although 
perhaps, they received. me more courteously 
than the rest, had arranged who was to fill 
the office, weeks and weeks before it was even 
advertised. 

Feeling assured that my exertion had not 
been thrown away, I went with some degree 
of confidence to the vestry hall on the day 
of election. Our waiting-room was dull 
enough now, for only the Weasel.and myself 
were there; for some reason, Master Bates 
did not make his appearance. The Weasel 
still adhered to his: opinion about the suc- 
cessful candidate ; and a quarter of an hour 
proved him to be correct.. Master Bates was 
announced as the parochial favourite. 

IT was a littledamped inmy ardour, bymy ill- 
suecess inthis first attempt,but I took courage, 
advertisements to escape 
me. I had repeated interviews with a great 
number of very curious people, engaged, so I 
presumed, in the getting up of public com- 
panies. I found that. the amount of cash 
deposit required to insure my honesty and 
fidelity varied from five to: five hundred 
pounds. In some instances I was invited, not 
to say required, to take an interest in the un- 
dertaking, and place myself in the desirable 
position of an equal withythe chairman and 
directors. In one case they wanted a thou- 
sand shares placed upon the market—a phrase 
at that. time totally beyond my comprehen- 
sion ; in another they:required two or more 
passable men with good names and addresses 
to be introduced, to complete the board of 
directors, 

Sometimes, it was a company for supplying 
opera glasses in| any quantity at two pence 
per night, with the option: of purchase: at 
eighteen pence ; sometimes, a company. for 
introducing the manly game of skittles in 
Paris; and throughout continental Europe ; 
sometimes, for working a copper mine in 
a remote part of Cornwall ; sometimes, for | 
constructing a railway, (under government 
guarantee) whether the inhabitants liked it or 
not, in the interior of China.. Sometimes, it 
was au inventor, who had: get a patent that 
penne golden harvests, and a little 

not. of men rallying round him, with 
quite as much ingenuity, but. unfortunately 
with just as little capital as he ; coal mines, 
iron) works, slate quarries, plans for Class ! 
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edueation, life, fire, water and loan offices, 
and travelling panoramic exhibitions, alike 
wanted a secretary, who: could do some. 
thing for them beyond the power of man—or | 
such a man as I was—to perform ; and, of 
course, my numerous letters and interviews 
ended in nothing. 

Occasionally, coming out of one door as I | 
was going in at another, or walking up a | 
street as | was walking down, I thought I 
caught a passing glimpse of the faded respeet | 
ability and the careworn face of the man 
1 had particularly noticed at the parish | 
contest. 

I next became one of a body of about fifty 
candidates who answered the invitation of a | 
committee of a public charity about to ap | 
point a second secretary. It was called the | 
Society for the Promotion of—somethin 
which I forget now ; but I do not think 
should be fur wrong if I said for the Pro- | 
motion of the comfort of its body of officers, 
The house was in a leading thoroughfare—a | 
substantial mansion, adorned with an in- 
posing front of four Ionic columns, There 
was an entrance hall with a stout porter ina 
large black leathern chair and a most luxu | 
rious livery, There was a waiting-room 
furnished with the thickest of Turkey car- 

ets, the solidest of chairs and tables, neat 
ae filled with large richly-bound 
books, and portraits of heavy men in 
the costume of a by-gone time. We were 
shown into this comfortable apartment, sup- 
ported by charity, by the stout. charity 
porter, and we seek our places on the chairs 
ranged round the walls, and stared at each 
other in blank silence. Presently the door 
opened, and the gorgeous porter came in 
with a paper in his hand, and read the first 
name in an impressive manner. It. was 
mine. I followed him up a broad stone 
staircase, richly carpeted, and across: a wide 
landing-place, ornamented with more pictures, 
to the board-room—entering which, I found 
myself in the presence of the governors of the 
place. They were, as far as. 1 can recollect, 
without an exception, stout, red faced, full- 
blooded men, in white neckcloths and glossy 
black coats. The charity they administered 
was the proceeds of a large amount of publi¢ 
benevolence engrafted upon an old bequest of 
some man who had died in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and whose. property had 
increased in value from yearto year to an 
extent that the bequeather could never have 
dreamed of. 

The room below was comfortable, but the 
board-room was perfectly luxurious. A warm, 
rich, full, purple glow fell from the 
walls, the curtains, and carpets upon the 
faces of all the committee. They looked asif 
their charity, as usual, had begun at home, by 
taking care of every man who was fortunate 
enough to be upon that. board. I went 
through the usual examination. The hand- 
writing was mine; the testimonials were 
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| looking several shades more faded than ever. 


seemed in no degree unwilling to partake. 
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was a.member of the Church of England; 


the. right Church for the institution. 


L bowed myself out; and, going down 
the. stairs, I saw standing in the hall, my 
careworn friend of the parochial contest, 


Lspoke to him kindly, and he asked me to) 
walk with him fur a few minutes up the) 
street. I took him to a neighbouring tavern, 
where I paid for a dinner, of which he 


He told me that, when he arrived at. the 
institution, and saw upon what a scale of 
magnificence everything was conductel, his 
heart failed him, and he felt that his appear- 
ance was not sufliciently respectable to carry | 
weight with the directors, even if he had 
been bold enough to go amongst us in the 
waiting-room to take his turn. Lingering 
undecided in the hall, he got into conversation 
with an under-porter (not the gorgeous man 
in livery), who told him, confidentially, that 
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the meeting about the secretaryship was all 


| humbug, and was merely held to give a colour- 


able pretext. for electing a young man—the 
nephew of the vice-president—who had been 


filling the office on trial for some months 


past. The porter volunteered this informa- 
tion because he hated the man who was 
going to get in ; and he said further, that the 
present. proceedings were only taken to 
throw dust in the eyes of a few members of 
theboard aud to appear to comply with certain 
standing rules of the institution. The expe- 
Toes, had gained during the last few 
ears taught me to believe this, and I went 
an. to await the result of my apparently 


favourable examination, without the slightest 


hope or expectation of success. The next 
day I received a sealed letter appointing 
another examination in a week. When the 
time arrived, | went up and found the original 
fifty candidates reduced to ten; the man the 
gal had spoken of, being (of course) one. 

e were called up separately, as before, and 
underwent an examination in no respect 
differing from the last. The next day I 
received another sealed letter appointing a 
third examination in a week. I went again 
mechanically, and found, this time, two 
candidates besides myself; the vice-president’s 
nephew being still one of us. Another 
examination—more hurried than the last— 
took place, and we then went away. Of| 
Sues the vice-president’s nephew got the 

ace, 

. For a few years I gave up secretaryship 
hunting, and married Amelia. I shall not 
describe Amelia; but merely state that. we 
lived. a quiet, happy existence, doing posi- 
tively nothing. One evening over'the dinner- 
table Amelia spoke as follows : 

“Do you know, Edgar, that. they’ve: made 
father chairman of that Steam Burial Com- 
pany?” 

. “Ido, Amelia,” I rejoined. 
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i—_— a a 
mine; I had never committed forgery ; 1} « Well, don’t say anything, but he intends 


to make you the manager.” 

“No!” I exclaimed, and the old war-horse 
again snuffed the battle afar off. 

This time I remained perfectly passive. 
I saw advertisements in the papers, headed 
“A Manager Wanted,” and, referring to the 
Golgotha Cemetery and Steam Burial Com- 
pany. I was instructed—I say instrueted— 
to send in a certain application, and I sent it. 
I have no hesitation in stating this, because 
the company has long since been wound up. 
On the day of examination I went down in 
my father-in-law’s brougham (very different 
from the days when I used to look upon a 
chairman as a Hindoo does upon Brahma), 
and | was personally introduced to one or two 
of thesafe directors, I was ushered into a small 
side office, where I could see the waiting- 
room through a curtain. There was the 
usual number of applicants, standing and 
sitting—just such a group as! I had formed 
one of, many a time. Amongst them was 
my poor old, shabby, faded friend, lookin 
many degrees more faded, and careworn, re 
threadbare than ever. I pitied them, all, for 
I had a fellow feeling with them. One by one 
they were examined and went away ; hoping, 
or confident, or desponding, as their natures 
or their necessities prompted. 

The directors of the late Golgotha Com- 
pany certainly deserve praise for one thing— 
they elected me at a single sitting, and spared 
the sufferings of those other weary watchers 
who watched them, and who may be watching 
others still, for those crambs of bitter patron- 
age that seldom or never fall to the poor 
stranger, however worthy, from the fullness 
of a rich board-room table. 
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Worps are lighter than the cloud-foam 
Of the restless ocean spray ; 

Vainer' than the trembling shadow 
That the next honr steals away, 

By the fall of summer raindrops 
Is the air as deeply stirr’d; 

And the rose-leaf that we tread on 
Will outlive a word, 


Yet on the dull silence breaking 
With a lightning flash, a word 
Bearing endless desolation 
On its. blighting wings, I heard, 
Karth can forge no keener weapon 
Dealing surer death and pain, 
And the eruel echo answer’d 
Through long years again. 


I have known ‘one word hang star-like 
Oler a-dreary waste of years, 

And it only shone the brighter 
Look’d.at through a mist of tears ; 

While a,weary wanderer gather'd 
Hope and heart on life’s davk way, 

By its faithful promise shining 
Clearer day. by day, 
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I have known a spirit calmer 
Than the calmest lake, and clear 
As the heavens that gazed upon it, 
With no wave of hope or fear ; 
But a storm had swept across it, 
And its deepest depths were stin’d 
Never, never more to slumber, 
Only by a word, 


I have known a word more gentle 
Than the breath of sumwer air, 
In a listening heart it nestled, 
And it lived for ever there. 
Not the beating of its prison 
Stirr’d it ever, night or day : 
Only with the heart’s last throbbing 
Could it fade away. 


Words are mighty, words are living : 
Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels, crowding round us 
With heaven's light upon their wings : 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies ; 
Every word man’s lips have utter’d 
Echoes in God’s skies. 


———— — 


OVER, UNDER, OR THROUGH ? 

I aGree with the schoolmaster. If Bri- 
tannia rules the waves, certainly she ought 
to rule them straighter ; for of all the evils 
which flesh is heir to, sea-sickness is one of 
the worst. Cynical stoics will tell you, that it 
does you good. Don’t believe them. Like 
several other wonderful specifics, it sometimes 
kills instead of curing ; while, in any case, 
the discipline undergone is so severe, that life 
or death is, for the time being, a matter of 
perfect indifference. Even the cynical stoics 
themselves, with all their kind advice to others, 
have searched out a variety of inventions 
for the warding off of sea-sickness,—they have 
concocted prophylactic elixirs,and have girded 
tight their sensitive waists with protective 
leathern straps ; all in vain. Any preserva- 
tive, if effectual, would make the happy 
inventor's fortune. Science, physiology, and 
medical lore, have been obliged to be con- 
tent with the palliative, during a short 
passage, of a recumbent position, and forty 
drops of laudanum taken immediately before 
starting to cross the Strait. 

The packet-service between Dover and 
Calais is performed by very beautiful boats, 
as nearly perfect as it is possible to imagine. 
A fatal wreck of any of these—I am not 
writing of Dover and Ostend—is not,. I 
believe, on record. They are navigated by 
able and experienced men, who know to a 
hair’s breadth what may, and what may not, 
be done in the Channel ; and if the weather 
rose to danger point, no passenger-boat would 
put out to sea. But the letter-carrying 
steamers run to and fro with great exactness, 
and the persons who command and work 
them well, earn all the pay they receive. 
They are really heroic in their contempt of 
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storms and in their devotion to punctuality 
and public duty. A fair pomee is per- 
formed in an hour and a-half from harbour 
to harbour ; often it is half an hour longer; 
occasionally, it is a little less. Folkestone 
and Boulogne being further apart, the run 
necessarily occupies a more protracted space 
of time, but is equally safe and almost as 
certain. In either case, all things considered, 
and in spite of the merciless malady, there is 
much reason to be satisfied with the present 
mode of transit over the water. 

But, still the aforesaid malady is ever 
present and unyielding when the waves are 
rough, and it is often the Atra Cura, the Black 
Care, which embitters the prospect of a con- 
tinental trip. One mode of escaping the 
enemy has lately been suggested, whick 
undoubtedly would prove effectual, if carried 
out ; it is a question, however, whether this 
horn of the dilemma would not be more un- 

leasant and even dangerous than the other, 


he frying-pan is not a pleasant resting- | 


place, says the proverb, but the fire is a great 
deal worse. 

Now, those who have ever crossed the 
Thames by means of the Rotherhithe Tunnel 
—who have gasped for a breath of vital air, 
and have felt a cold shudder run through 
them as they heard the drip of the oozing 
water—those who have been at the bottom 
of that Cornish mine which runs under the 
sea, where the men sometimes leave off work 
in alarm when the stormy tide rattles the 
rocks overhead—will have had some fore- 
taste of the scheme now entertained of 
joining England and France by a submarine 
tunnel. The enterprise, which is serious in 
every sense of the word, is not an absolute 
novelty, The first and most remarkable 
project for crossing the Straits of Dover by a 


solid road, was started by Mathieu, the | 


mining-engineer, whose plan was presented 


to the First Consul in eighteen hundred and | 
two. The peace of Amiens had just been | 


concluded. Fox went to Paris, where he was 
informed of the international plan of junction. 
He conversed with the First Consul on the 
subject,and Bonaparte, astonished at the broad 
views of his guest, said: “Ah! it is one of 
those great things that you and I might 
accomplish together.” 

Mathieu’s proposal consisted of a subter- 
ranean road formed by two arched roads or 
ways, built one over the other, a in 
their passage a broken straight line whose 
culminating point was the middle of the 
Strait, and sloping thence by two inclined 
planes towards France and England, The 
lower arch was to serve as a drain for any 
chance inroad of water, which would be got 


rid of at the two extremities by means of © 
reservoirs from which it would be pumped. 


Beneath the upper-arch, was to be made & 
road lighted by oil-lamps. The most extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with this 
bold invention was, that it was conceived at 
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Charles Dickens. | 
a time when steam had not yet been applied 
to locomotive purposes, and while railways 
were still unknown. Even at the present 
day, and with the knowledge of the great 
rapidity which locomotion has attained, 
maby persons are alarmed at the idea of 
having to spend half-an-hour, or an hour, 
undergroun.: which would be the time 
required to cross the Channel in a tunnel at 
its narrowest point. But think of what would 
have been the length of the subterranean 
journey proposed by Mathieu in eighteen 

undred om two, when the only means of 
trausport known, were carriages drawn by 
| horses! At that rate, the notion was to 
construct, beneath the bed of the sea, a 
| paved road, like the old ordinary French pavés, 
which should be worked by diligences and 
lighted by lamps; the distance (some twenty 
miles or more) which would now be traversed 
in half-an-hour, would then have taken four 
or five hours to accomplish! During that 
long space of time, what would have been the 
condition of the lady and gentlemen passen- 
gers who complain of the difficulty of breath- 
ing in long railway-tunnels like that of Rolle- 
| brise, or that of La Nerthe, on the railway 
between Marseilles and Avignon ? 

To ventilate his tunnel, Matthieu proposed 
the establishment of a series of chimneys in 
| the open sea, By machinery similar to that 
which serves for the unlading of cannon 
from a ship of the line, he proposed to sink 
hollow columns, composed of very heavy 
cast-iron rings, bringing and depositing them 
section by section, so as to form these chim- 
neys, which should be firmly maintained in 
| their place by their own proper weight, and 
which were to have their base consolidated 
by rock-work sunk around their foot. These 
columns were to serve as points of attack in 
the excavation of the tunnel, as well as for 
the supply of atmosphericair. Constructions 
like these, in the midst of a large expanse of 
water, might be possible where the depth 
was shallow, as in a lake where no current 
existed ; but they would become impracticable 
| With great depth of soundings or with an 
— to strong tides and violent tempests. 

uring the last few months, the project of 
asubmarine tunnel from France to England 
has been again brought before the public by 
Monsieur ‘T'homé de Gamond ; and what is 
more, the present Emperor, to whom it has 
been submitted, regards it both as desirable 
and practicable. By his order, it has been 
| ¢Xamined by a commission of civil engineers 
attached to the government, all men of 
eminence. This commission, after mature | 
| Consideration, is of opinion that the plac is 
practicable, and deserves to be seriously 
entertained. The members have recom- 
mended the government to lay out five 
hundred thousand francs, or twenty thousand | 
pounds, in making new investigations of the | 
tubject, and have also suggested that the | 














lish government be applied to, to know | 
Sooo 
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whether it feels disposed to associate itself 
with this further investigation. 

The line adopted by Monsieur Thomé 
leaves the continent from below Cape Grinez 
(where stands the lighthouse visible from 
the English coast) between Boulogne and 
Calais ; it passes beneath a shoal called the 
bank of Varne, and reaches England at East- 
ware, between Folkestone and Dover. These 
two points are attained—in France by a sub- 
terranean road nine kilometres long (four 
kilometres make a French league, or two and 
a half miles English), starting from Marquise, 
and taking earth at the neighbouring village 
Bazinghen, and sloping down towards Cape 
Grinez, where it reaches the submarine 
tunnel under a tower open to the sky at top ; 
and, in England, by a tunnel five kilometres 
and a-half long, starting from Dover, and 
likewise joining the tunnel in the midst of an 
open tower, at Eastware. On the French 
side, the Marquise tunnel would be connected 
with the Northern Railway by two branch 
lines to Calais and Boulogne. The line of 
the tunnel itself describes a concave subter- 
ranean curve whose inclines (which never 
have a slope of five in a thousand) are much 
more gentle than those of many railways, 
The total length of the underground road 
will be forty-seven kilometres, thirty-four of 
which are beneath the sea. Many travellers 
who would calmly traverse a tunnel on land, 
or even the Thames Tunnel, might feel 
alarmed for their own safety in a sub- 
marine tunnel. It is doubtful even, whether 
the opening train would be very numerously 
filled, however splendid a déje(iner might be 
offered by the directors to their guests. But 
the mishaps which attended the piercing of 
the Thames Tunnel are much less to be 
apprehended in the Channel undertaking. 
Brunel went within four feet of the bed of 
the Thames ; one fine day, the thin stratum 
gave way and completely flooded him. He 
was obliged to make an artificial river’s-bed 
by throwing in bags of clay over the leaky 
spot, to per, Bm him to pump out the water. 
But, the Channel tunnel will be separated 
from the sea by a solid roof whose thick- 
ness varies from twenty-two to eighty 
metres (which are considerably longer than 
yards), and will be protected by a natu- 
ral shield ot rock. Monsieur Thomé has the 
greater claim to be heard, because he has 
made a careful geological study of his ground. 

The excavation of such a tunnel may be 
considered as the direction of the gallery of a 
mine through the bed of the ocean; the 
inventor of the scheme arrives, consequently, 
at the obvious method of assimilating his 
points of attack out at sea to points of attack 
situated on dry land. For this purpose, he 

roposes to found in the Channel a series of 
fitt e rocky islets, which shall rise above 
high water mark, and on which he wilk 
establish buildings and machinery to sink 
the shafts of the mine into the solid earth. 








a 
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This, bold measure: resumes. the world-old! 
struggle between sea and land, with the 
tables turned. After myriads of years of 
silence and defeat, the land now renews the 
combat. But this, time Mother Earth is not 
unaided ; she has the lord of the creation for 
her ally, aud he brings to bear on her behalf 
the mighty weapons of intelligence, science, | 
and industry. Our engineer, like other great 
captains, shifts the seat of war to the enemy’s | 
territory, He willcarry out, into the open sea, 
the solid element on which the whole power | 
of man is based; he will tear from the cliffs.) 
enormous masses which he will sink at| 
regular distances; their accumulated bulk | 
will, form lofty cones; and through these 

igantic pedestals the invader will descend 
ie into the bowels. of the earth, and thus 
will re-establish the original connection—will 
re-unite the broken chain of coutinuity— 
which has been interrupted for ages and ages, | 

Monsieur Thomé grudges the time which 
such enormous works take to execute, In- 
deed, the spirit of the age ealls for quick 
returns and rapid results. We do not follow) 
the example of our ancestors, who began a| 
cathedral in one century to complete it in| 
the next. We build to-day for to-morrow’s 
use; we do not plant, we transplant. half- 
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grown trees. Therefore, to hasten the pro- 
gress. of. his tunnel, Monsieur Thomé pro- 

8 to. subdivide the. Strait into a series of 
fourteen little straits by means of these afore-| 
said artificial islets, at some three thousand | 
metres’ distance, at, most, apart from each’ 
other ; which. reduces. the length of each’ 
separate excavation to fifteen hundred metres. 
These islets are to be composed of rock com- 
pacted with clay; and, by a fortunate coin-| 
cidence, nature seems.to have held in reserve | 
the materials for the:work under the most | 
desirable conditions of proximity, easy access, | 
and eeonomy. On either side, the French 
and the English coasts abound with innume- 
rable blocks of stone accumulated on their 
beach, which are exposed at low water and 
covered at high water, and which it would be 
easy. to carry off in small vessels and cast into 
the sea at the respective stations. 

On these thirteen islets,—an unlucky 
number, by the way,—planted by human 
perseverance in the midst of the waters, 
thirteen mining shafis are to be excavated ; 
at the bottom of each of these, the tunnel is 
to be simultaneously hollowed out, right and 
left, attacking the solid earth by eight and 
twenty, gangs of men and at eight and twenty 
points at once, each of which will, there- 
fore, have only fifteen hundred metres of 
tunnel to cut. The entire tunnel may thus 
be finished in six years, it is calculated. ‘The 
islets may, be supposed to offer temporary 
obstacles or danger to navigation.; but they 
would be visible by day—omitting the case 
of fogs—and might be lighted by night. 
Moreover, since, after the completion of the 
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and indeed useless; and since, on the other 
hand, it, would be desirable completely to 
isolate the tunnel ; these. monumental coneg 
might be made to disappear by mining them 
and blowing them up, and so clearing the 
strait, of the impediment. The dilliculty, ig 
boldly disposed of; but it is not. every: ong 
who would like to. remain in the tunnel at 
the time when the islets were being blownup, 

The engineer, however, questions. whether 
such destruction: be necessary, and whether 
the islets might not. be preserved by paying 
proper attention to their lighting and main 
tevance. Indeed, one would be, almost sorry 
to lose them. Thirteen brilliant lighthouses 
shiviog in the midst of the sea, and peopling 


ithe immense solitude of the wide-spr 


waters, would make a splendid constellation 
to attest. the presence and the power of map, 
Again, the islets, might. be utilised for other 
purposes. A. suspension-bridge from France 
to England has more than once been spoken 
of, and the islets might. serve as excellent 
piers, In, short, opinions seem to be in 
favour of not. blowing up the thirteen islets, 
The tunnel itself, is to consist of a cylinder 
of nine metres clear diameter inside, built 
solidly of stone. At the bottom—that: is, 
from the side of the cylinder, which is-nearest 
to the earth’s;centre—an are is cut off, soas 
to leave an open tube nine metres broad, and 
seven, metres high, The chord of this arciis 
the level.of the road on which two lives of 
railway are.to be laid. On each side, nextte 
the wall of the tunnel, is to be constructed an 
elevated pathway for pedestrians, and of 
course; running parallel to the lines of rail, 
Between the level of the road and the lower 
wall of the tunnel, there is. space for an 
arched sewer of considerable capacity, to 
carry off all waters.of drainage. As tothe 
internal ventilation, it. is assumed to be 
possible that. sufficient aérial, currents may 
spontaneously be established :— perhaps 
stronger than is: desirable. This, it. is, said 
was the impression expressed by the Em 
peror Napoleon the Third on his first inspeer 
tion of the projeet, and that. a column of air 
of considerable force and intensity might.be 
expected to traverse the tunnel. Monsieur 
Thomé does not pretend to solve the question 
& priori; in any case, ventilation could be 
effected by mechanical agency, as musty be 
done during the course of the works. The 
lighting is simply a system of gas-burners. 
It.has been already stated that the tunnel 
is to cross beneath the upper surface of the 
Varne Bank, which is. situated near the 
mididle-of the Strait. The particular position 
of this submarine ridge has suggested te 
Monsicur Thomé a grand idea, which is one 
of the most picturesque and seductive i 
his whole project,—the idea of a railway 
station in the midst of the sea. ‘This station 
where the trains might halt. beneath the 
open sky, cousisis. of buildings situated: st 


tunnel, the islets would then be unnecessary, |the bottom of avast. oval tower, the mouth 
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| provision has been made. 
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of which tower is to open on the surface of 
anvartificial island constructed on the summit 
of the Varne Bank. ‘To this island is to: be 
attached a harbour covered with buildings, 
which will form a sea-side quay. The upper 
of the tower will communicate with the 
evel of the railway by a gentle slope ; the 
goods wagons will thus be able to mount to 
the quay, where they will be ready for ship- 
ment. Query, why could not such goods be 
jost.as well shipped at Calais or London? 
And what is to, become of the tunnel if a 
water-spout, or an extraordinary tide, burst 
over the top of the tunnel-tower ? 
Such contingencies are not to be allowed 
to disturb the pleasing picture of a railway 
station a hundred feet underground, from 
which you emerge by an enormous well, to 
find yourself in the middle of the sea! ‘Lhe 
engine hurries you on, beneatly the oceun ; 
ow halt; you have ten minutes grace ; there 
ita refreshment-room, with scalding-hot tea, 
and pretty girls to pour it out. You mount 
the staircase ; the sea-breeze sharpens your 
appetite ; you descend, to call for mock turtle, 
sandwiches, and a glass of sherry. ‘The Varne 
Isle, with its quays and its ports when illu- 
mined by gas at night, will be such a light- 
house as has never yet been seen on the face of 
the earth or of thesea It is proposed to call 
it’ Btoile du Varne, or the Star of Varne. 
This fairy scene is all very satisfactory in 
time of peace ; but, should war break out 
between Kugland and France, the submarine 
tunnel might be inconvenient for our terri- 
torial security. Against that. eventuality, a 
To remove any 
temptation to destroy the great work itself 
forthe sake of interrupting all communica- 
tion, a series of valves are to be let into sub- 
marine chambers at. the limits of each of the 
two countries ; so that either State, declaring 


| War, would have the power of inundating the 


tunnel. It will take only an hour to throwin 
seventy-five thousand cubic metres of water 


| aud to drown the whole, up to the roof. It 


will require seventy hours to pump the water 
outagain. Good care no doubt will be taken 
that the key of the drenching apparatus is 

in charge of trusty persons ; and that, 
should Napoleon the Third ever visit Victoria 
by the submarine line, no Italian regicides will 
ever be able to gain possession of the Cham- 
ber of Valves. The letting iu of waters would 


_ beeven worse than the beginning of strife. 


The estimated expense of the whole is 


| ‘Teally not much; only one hundred and 
| seventy millions of franes. 
_ taking like tlie present, one set of figures is 
really as well worthy of confidence as another, 


But in an under- 


When the thing is done, we shall know how 


| Much it has cost ; the total of the whole may 
| benamed when the bill is sent in, and not! 
| before. It would be unreasonable to expect 


ta secure road under the waves can be 
for nothing. ‘The article, from its very 
Rature, must be a costly luxury. 
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But were I, the writer of this, a civil engi- 
neer, and could I catch the ear or the eye of 
men in authority, I would suggest for their 
grave consideration, that if the world is: be- 
ginning to be tired of the slow, sen-sick, but 
safe passages OVER the waters of tle Channel 
from Dover to Calais and from Folkestone:to 
Boulogne—if it hesitates before the awful 
dangers and difficulties, and the enormous, 
utterly-incalculuble expenses of a more rapid 
transit UNDER the tidal stream, by means: of 
the submarine tunnel which has just: been 
roughly described—and if the said ambitious, 
progress-loving world is still willing to com- 
bine rapidity, safety, and the: absence of sea- 
sickness by the execution of a work which, 
though less costly and less wasteful of human 
life to execute than the subaqueous road, 
would yet leave the mightiest. monuments of 
Egypt far behind in point of magnitude: and 
utility, as it. would be in advance of them in 
time—let the grand problem be boldly solved 
by the formation of a. solid embankment 
capable of bearing a triple or quadruple.road 
on its summit, THRoven the waves of the 
Straits of Dover. Let us have an. Anglo- 
Gallic Isthmus. 

Is this more impossible, more exaggerated 
above the proportions. of common sense, than 
thetunnel scheme? I think not, aftercalm re- 
flection. A Plymouth breakwater ora Cher 
bourg digue, has only to be constructed of the 
requisite length, and the thing is done. Ifa 
man can make a mile of digue, he can make 
twenty miles of digue As to deep water, 
Algiers will show what has been done in spite 
of depth ; as to the length, breadth, and thick- 
ness of a.construction, there is the Wall of 
China to encourage us to out-do the perform~ 
ance of barbarians. Suppose that M. Thomé 
de Gamond had already built up his thirteen 
islets to the requisite altitude above the:level 
of the sea, which of the two would then cost 
the most, both in treasure and in sacrifice oc 
life, at that epoch of the work; to sink the 
shafis and complete the tunnel, or to connect 
the islands by a causeway of rock raised far 
above the reach of the highest tides? Of 
material there is abundance near at: hand, at 
least on the French side of the undertaking; 
and any quantity could be made to come by 
permanent or temporary railways from the 
interior. Only a few miles from the southern 
extremity of my isthmus, are the inexhaust- 
ible quarries of Ferques. 

The embankment scheme saves and spares 
the very long tunnels on either side by which 
the coast lives are reached before the subter- 
ranean tunnel itself is entered. And when 
once completed, which mode of passage would 
be the easiest to work, the cheapest, and the 
safest? No lighting up to be done by day, 
no drainage, nu ventilation, and scarcely any 
repairs, would be needed on the international 
embankment. In point of comfort, security, 
and seuse of satisfaction, is there a choice 
between the two? Whence is all the oxygen 
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to come, to feed gaslights, locomotive fires, 
and human lungs ? ould you not involun- 
tarily fear that the tunnel—as ill-natured 
people say of the Leviathan—was a clever 
contrivance to drown the greatest possible 
number of human beings at once ? By which, 
then, would you, my reader, prefer to travel ? 
If the submarine route from Marquise to 
Dover were finished to-day, would you travel 
by it for a thousand pounds? An interme- 
diate station, refreshment-room, lighthouse, 
and quay, on whose convenience and beauty 
so much stress is laid, would be just as 
possible in one case as in the other. For the 
passage of shipping up and down the Chan- 
nel, at least three wide passages or bridges 
might be left; say one in the centre, and 
one within a judicious distance of each coast. 
It is questionable whether a lofty embank- 
ment thus provided with sufficient openings, 
bridges, breaches, or sea-portals, would prove 
so dangerous to sailing vessels as M. Thomé’s 
multitudinous islets. The digue might slope 
upward from each end, so as to leave the 
central bridge lofty enough for ships to pass 
under it at high water, as is the case with the 
Menai bridges. 

M. Thomé casts his eee on the waters 
of public opinion with great modesty and 
diffidence. He candidly owns that he does 
not hold his own plans to be final, or that 
nothing better can be suggested ; but he wishes 
to call the attention of the learned and the 
powerful to the great idea of joining the soil 
of England and France together by some 
more sure and solid bond than the flying 
hither and thither of storm-tossed steamers. 
It is very probable that he would consent to 
work out the details of an embankment, if 
pens to him, as ably and ingeniously as 

e has indicated those by which a tunnel is 
practicable. 

In short, I calculate on having a large 
majority of the votes both of navvies, engi- 
neers, and tourists, in favour of making a 
permanent, secure, and substantial way 
through the waters of the Channel, instead of 
under them; and I hope that whenever it 
comes to pass, the government or the public 
will present myself and family with free 
tickets for life, in reward for my thus broach- 
ing and advocating the infinitely preferable 
plan of an open-air route. 


COO-EE! 


—_— 


Many years ago, when Australia was little 
more than a vast sheep-walk, and before the 
colonists had dreamed of digging gold 


“From out the bowels of the sinful earth,” 


it was my fate to be lost in the bush ; and 
this is how it happened : 

I had recently arrived in what was then 
termed the new country of Port Phillip, 
now better known as Victoria; and, un- 
willing to settle prematurely, was taking a 


ee 
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(Conducted by 
tour through the pastoral districts. Herein I 
followed the advice of an old friend, who 
furnished me with introductory letters to 
several squatters in various parts of the 
colony. 

Accordingly, one morning, I set out from 
Hawkswood, a lonely sheep-station, situated 
under the shadow of Mount Macedon’s ma- 
jestic pile, with the intention of proceeding 
to Kororook on the banks of the Loddon, a 
distance of about thirty miles. My instrue- 
tions were to follow a certain track, or bush- 
road, until I crossed the ford to which it 
would conduct me; then to keep along the 
banks of the river, till I came to the 
station. 


For some time all went pleasantly enough. | 


The track was pretty well defined, the day 
was fine, and my horse was fresh ; so I can- 
tered along with all that exhilarating buoy- 


ancy of spirits which is peculiarly attributable | 


to the delicious atmosphere of Australia, The 
Campaspe and Coliban rivers were passed 
without difficulty. When, therefore, a few 
miles farther on, I approached a small creek, 
I apprehended no danger. But that des- 


pised creek was the source of all my subse- | 


quent troubles. 

Selecting the fording-place, which appeared 
to be most used, I rode boldly into the stream, 
which at that point was very wide and 
shallow. When about half-way through, my 
horse stooped his head to drink, and I 


relaxed my grasp of the bridle, that he might | 
Instantly, how- | 


do so with greater freedom. 
ever, I felt that he was sinking into the soft, 


black mud, which formed the bed of the | 
creek, I sought to urge him onward ; butit | 


was too late. He struggled in vain to extri- 
cate himself, and I had barely time to draw 
my feet from the stirrups, and spring from 
his back, ere he rolled over on his side, and 
was swept by the current into an adjoining 
water-hole of unknown depth. 

I had stepped briskly back to the land, and 
now awaited the result. In the deep water 
my steed recovered his equilibrium ; and, 
striking out for the farther bank, easily 
effected a landing. No sooner was he ashore 
than, to my vexation, I beheld him roll and 
tumble on the grass, utterly destroying the 
saddle. He then shook himself heartily, a 
though glad to be rid of his human incum- 
brance—-to wit, myself; and after these 
demonstrations, proceeded to crop the grass 
with the utmost nonchalance. 

I waded through the ford as hastily 8 
the yielding nature of the soil would permit, 
and endeavoured to recapture the truant, 
But immediately I approached him, he threw 
up his heels, and bounded off. In vain I 
sought to coax him ; the obstinate brute wae 
deaf to my blandishments; and, at len 
after a long and fruitless chace, I gave it up 
in despair. 


As regarded the horse, I judged correctly | 
that he would make his way to the up | 


— 
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country station, where I had purchased him 
| a few days previously. Horses frequently 
traverse great distances in Australia, to 
| return to the station on which they have 
| been bred. Indeed, well-authenticated in- 
| stances are related of some of these animals 
| having been brought seawards from Sydney 
| to Melbourne; yet, by some infallible in- 
| gtinct, finding their way back overland. I had 
no concern then, for the ultimate loss of my 
roperty ; but, in the meantime, what should 
t do ? Two-thirds of my journey were 
already accomplished, and being unacquainted 
with the country, I knew not where to seek 
assistance in that locality. I decided, there- 
fore, on proceeding, and—there was no help 
for it—I must walk. 

Now, a ten-mile walk was never more than 
an unconsidered trifle to me; but unfortu- 
nately in chasing my vagrant steed, I had 
strayed from my path. I felt confident, how- 

| ever, that it lay to the left, and accordingly 
I shaped my course in that direction. It 
proved afterwards that, in the excitement of 
| the chase, I had crossed the track, so that 
| I now receded from, instead of approach- 
ing it. 
| "Phe scene of my disaster was just at the 
_ end of the open country which I had 
hitherto traversed, and I was now amongst 
lofty ranges, densely clothed with encalypti 
| and boxwood, with intervening scrubby 
gullies, through and across which I now 
made my way. When previously riding over 
the Coliban plains I had noticed a lofty 
mountain, with the designation of which I 
was, at that time, unacquainted ; but I have 
since learned to call it Mount Alexander. 
| This I had been instructed to leave on my 
right ; not finding the bush-track, I imagined 
that I was getting amongst the adjoining 
| tanges, and therefore deviated still more to 
the left. 
The heat of the day soon began to tell upon 
| me; and remembering the shortness of the 
distance I had to travel, I relaxed my speed. 
Thad no thought yet of having lost my way ; 
| but the incessant exertion necessary to ascend 
and descend the steep and rocky hills fatigued 
| Me greatly. Soon, a real danger loomed in 
| Perspective. I had long observed what I 
| Supposed to be a dense vapour hanging over 
the neighbouring ranges ; at length I became 
eenscious that it was smoke; the bush 
| 4round me was on fire! All the horrors of 
my situation burstupon my mind, and all the 
| 4readful tales that I had heard, of men burnt 
todeath in the forests, crowded into my re- 
_ Membrance. Anxious to ascertain the full 
_ extent of my danger, I climbed a lofty range, 
| and thence gazed out upon a sea of fire, or 
| tather smoke, the dense volumes of which 
| @anopied the scene below, and hid the 
smouldering flames. But in my face blew the 
wind, hot from contact with the fierce 
élement, and laden with the unmistakeable 
_ Ment of burning timber. My ear, too, caught 


ee 


COO-EE! 


a low sullen roar, like the sound of distant 
breakers, and an accompaniment, which I 
easily recognised as the crackling of the 
burning mass. 

I turned to look for Mount Alexander, but 
it was not visible from my point of view. I 
had no resource but to proceed, and trust to 
events for deliverance, I bitterly repented 
my imprudence in not returning to the creek, 
and following its course till I had struck the 
bush-track. 

I hurried on, in the hope of crossing the 
limits of the fire before it should reach me; 
and I was inexpressibly delighted, when 
shortly afterwards I came to a part of the 
forest which had been already burnt. The 
blackened earth yet smoked ; here and there, 
heaps of brushwood smouldered, and many 
of the trees were still on fire. The flames, 
leaped from branch to branch; and the 
huge trunks glowed like red-hot cylinders. 
Every second, a resounding crash proclaimed 
the fall of some monarch of the forest ; 
and great care was necessary to avoid the 
blazing fragments which fell around me. But 
I felt comparatively safe; for here the 
greatest enemy was at bay. 

I walked a full hour through this mon- 
strous furnace, half blinded and suffocated 
by the smoke, and my feet so blistered by 
contact with the hot earth, that I could 
scarcely support the pain. The skin of my 
face, moreover, peeled off with the fierce 
heat, and I perspired to the verge of exhaus- 
tion. It was, therefore, with a sensation of 
intense satisfaction that I at length entered 
an unburnt space on the slope of the moun- 
tain range. It is well known that the 
slightest obstacle suffices to turn aside the 
fiery current ; and thus it happens that in 
the very midst of such a scene as I have de- 
scribed, the traveller suddenly comes upon a 
verdant oasis. 

Anxious to reach the valley, the appear- 
ance of which seemed to indicate the presence 
of water—from the want of which I was 
greatly suffering—I descended rapidly, and 
was about midway, when my attention was 
arrested by a repeated and peculiar rustlin 
noise in the tall dry grass fennel which 
was walking. Not perceiving anything I 
moved on ; when just as I was about to step 
on a withered tuft, a diamond snake glided 
swiftly out of it, and disappeared amidst the 
scrub, ‘The rustling was now explained. I 
was in the midst of a snake-heap! These 
reptiles fly before the bush-fires, which 
are fatal to them; and an innumerable 
quantity, driven from their ordinary Haunts, 
had taken refuge in this undevastated spot. 
I felt at once that my only chance of safety 
was in my speed ; so, picking up a huge stone 
that lay close by, I rolled it with all my 
force down the slope, to alarm my unpleasant 
neighbours, and closely following its course, 
ran fleetly and safely to the bottom. 1! 

I was disappointed in my hope of obtaining 
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water ; and now the horrors of thirst were 
added to my sufferings. Doubts of my path 
also began to flit across my mind. I could 
perceive no landmark which miytt serve as 
a guide ; and could no longer form any idea 
of my position. Still, I thought I had not 
greatly wandered from a direct line; and 
could I but strike the Loddon, which I 
imagined to lie before me, it would be easy 
to follow its downward course to Kororook. 
After a short pause I proceeded, and soon 
came to another blazing range, over a portion 
of which the fire had recently passed. Not 
caring to plunge again amongst the burning 
timber, I continued my course up a grassy 
valley which wound around the base of the 
hill ; and was just congratulating myself on 
approaching a more open country, when, on 
turning the corner of a projecting spur, I 
found myself directly in front of the fire 
itself. Thrusting my handkerchief into my 
mouth, I mustered all my speed and made 
for the black gpot on the range, which alone 
promised safety. Scarcely had I reached it 
when the flames rushed by with whirlwind 
speed, cracking and roaring with a fearful 
sound ; and in less time than it takes to write 
the occurrence, the whole valley through 
which I had just passed was enveloped in 
fire and smoke. Had it not been for the 
haste witliwhich I had quitted the snake-heap, 
I should wndoubtedly have been overtaken at 
a place where, having no refuge at hand, I 
must have fallen a victim to the fire. Kneel- 
ing on the hill-side, I ‘fervently thanked 
Providence for my preservation, and the act 
soothed my mind ; for I felt after that, that [ 
was not alone, even in that dread wilderness. 
Up, and on again, over rocks and ranges, 
now running the gauntlet between flaming 
trees, and anon forcing my way through 
tangled scrub, as the undergrowth is locally 
termed, I presently lost all traces of the fire, 
and at length, entered a small plain; but 
before this time the conviction had seized me, 
that I was lost in the bush, and therewith 
came the horrible idea, that it might possibly 
be my fate to wander amidst those deserts 
till I perished of hunger. [ had heard of 
such cases, had been told of unfortunate 
wretches whose remains had been found in 


the wild bush; and so vividly was I im-| 


pressed with the fear of sharing their dread- 
ful doom, that I pencilled my English address 
on several of my cards, in order that my 
friends might be informed of my death. 
With what joy then did I survey the plain 
before me! Here at least there was hope, for 
Icould see some little distance ahead, whereas, 
in the heartless country I had left, the prospect 
was ordinarily limited to a few score yards. 
To increase my delight, I had not proceeded 
far, when I perceived a human being emerge 
from the ranges, a little in advance of myself ; 
I attempted to call him, but my parched 
throat refused to perform ‘the desired office 
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and chewed them, Thus refreshed, I loudly 


shouted, Coo-ee! a cry peculiar I believe to j 
It is admirably adapted for com | 


Australia, 
veying the voice to a great distance, consisting 


of two distinct notes: the first, loud, shvill } 


and prolonged ; the second, short and sharp, 


The stranger turned readily, and waited | 
for me to come up with him. He was short | 
of stature, and his features were nearly indig- | 
tinguishable, owing to the thick growth of. | 
rough grisly beard, which straggled, un | 
checked, over his bronzed face, His clothing | 


consisted of the ordinary bush attire: a cab- 


bage-tree hat,a blue serge shirt, and mole. | 


skin trousers, confined and supported, sailor 


fashion, by a leather belt, from which was | 
suspended a tin cup, or pannikin. Athwart | 
his shoulders he carried his swag, (Anglice | 
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blankets,) and this somewhat disappointed | 


me, for it betokened that he also was.a | 


stranger in that locality. 


On questioning him, I found that such was 
indeed thecase, for he was travelling in search | 
of employment as shepherd, “ But,” saidhe, | 
“it ain’t very much odds, where I go;1 | 
am as likely to get work at one station as | 
another. So, as I knows a little about this part | 
of the country, I may as well go your way, | 
and perhaps you'll be able to help me toa | 


berth at Kororook.” 


not, just then, have exchanged his com 


acquaintance, 


in my face, almost blinded me, as we cro 
that treeless plain. 


'% 


up. Look! 


commodore of the herd, stalking slowly, 





What 


| wards us, the rest fullowed en masse. 
was to be done ? 


Rough and rude as the man was, I would | 


| for that of the most polished philosopher in ) 
Europe, unless the latter had been as good | 
a bushman as I hoped to find in my new | 


The heat now became oppressive and the | 
| vertical rays of the declining sun, shining full | 


At the further enda 

herd of cattle were grazing, and near them | 
my companion led the way ; the appearane | 
| of the country, and the presence of the cattle | 
| induced him to expect water in that direction, | 
We were jogying on at a fair pace, when sud- | 
denly my blue-shirted friend exclaimed : “I | 
think these bullocks have amind tw stick w | 


I observed a huge beast, apparently the | 
‘and with a menacing action of the head, to- | 


We were at least a quarter 


of a mile from the timber; and before we | 
‘could possibly reach its shelter, the cattle ” 


would overtake us ; when, even if we esca 


their horns, we must inevitably be crushed | 


under their hoofs. 


| “Stand still,” said Blueshirt ; “they have | 


“not begun galloping yet, and may take ws 
| for stumps if we don’t move.” he 
I had considerable doubt of the animals 


instincts misleading them in this way ; butit 


was our only chance, Soon, to my relief, the 
leader ceased te advance, and torowing 


up 
his brawny head, seemed to be snuffing the 


4 


until I had plucked a few gum-leaves, air. He was evidently puzzled,and inhis being } 
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| equal the flavour of that delicious draught of 


bushman rarely travels, were soon luxuriating. 


| taken place over our pipes, my companion 
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| Mount Alexander ; 
| day in a circle, and was now but a few 
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| part of the Loddon plains. 
| laucy that yon big hil 


eocws 





go lay our hope. After a few minutes he ap- 

red to have decided'on taking no further 
notice of us ; but my companion refused to 
stir until the beasts were heading in the 
opposite direction, Then, taking to our heels, 
we rushed into the covert in hot haste. 

I sat down among the trees, faint and 
weary; hunger and thirst were gaining the 
mastery over me, and I lost heart-at the in- 
termivable succession of ranges which now 
again rose before us, The sun, moreover, 
was rapidly going down; and no sign of 
human habitation was anywhere discernible. 
I refused therefore, to quit the plain, without 
at least a search for water ; 80, we kept along 
the skirts of the timber, and in a few 
minutes some tufts of high green, reedy grass 
betokened its presence. Throwing myself on 
the ground, I drank long and heartily ; and 
never to my apprehension did the best of wine | 


water. 
And now another sense demanded satis- 


COO-EE ! 





faction ; drawing out our cutty-pipes, black- 
ened by constant use, and a plug of Barrett’s 
twist tobacco, we cut the latter into cara 
and lighting a match, without which the 


As the last tiny wreath of smoke floated 
lazily upward, we buckled our belts tighter, | 





and went on. In the conversation which had | 


acknowledged that he was altogether igno- | 
rant of the whereabout of Kororook, but. 
thought: he knew which way to steer for the 
Ieddon. We arranged therefore to ascend | 


| the first eminence we came to and endea- 


vour to ascertain our exact position ; which | 
as Blueshirt professed to know every big 
hill in the colony country, seemed feasible. | 


| Lhave since learned somewhat to distrust the 
| @ecuracy of these very knowing bushmen; the 
| modest sort are oftener correct. 


It was some time before we found a hill 


| sufficiently lofty for our purpose ; and when | 


we did, how great was my vexation! At no} 
great distance on our right, was an eminence | 
Which my companion at once declared to be! 
so I had wandered all, 
miles from the point whence I started in the 
morning. 

“There is a creek in the bottom,” said the 


| shepherd, after a careful survey of the sur- 
} Tounding country ; “but it seems dry now, 
| and wheiher it’s Forrest’s or Barker’s I can’t 
| @xactly say, though, to my thinking, that 
| little bit of open country that the sun’s 


thining on out there between the trees, is a 
And I somehow 
1 is called Tarrengower.” 
“And what then do you suppose is the 
tance hence to the Loddon river ?” 
“ About five galloping miles.” 
“Galloping miles!” I repeated. “What 
are Galloping miles 7” 
“Why, you see, when one is riding the! 
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way seems shorter ; but as we are a-foot, [ 
reckon it aiu’t less than eight good miles to 
the Loddon.” 

Eight miles to the Loddon, and how far 
afterwards to Kororook I could not guess. 
My swollen feet and aching limbs seemed to 
protest against further exertion, and utterly 
dispirited 1 sank down on a low ridge of 
white rocks which crested the range. Little 
did I imagine that at that moment I was 
seated on a treasury of untold wealth; but 
those white rocks were composed of auri- 
ferous quartz. _ 

“Is there any station near us }?” T asked. 

“QO yes, plenty. Let me see. Oanipbell’s 
can’t be far from here—not above a mile or 
two ; but I don’t know exactly where to look 
for it. Then there’s Barker's station close 
under Mount Alexander ; but I fancy that’s 
pretty nigh as far as the Loddon. Howsome- 
ever, if we follow the bed of the creek, down 
below there, it’s bound to guide us to the 
river, for all the waters hereabouts fall into 
the Loddon.” 

Having no better proposition to offer, I 
assented. We descended the range, and 
easily tracing ‘the dry channel of the creek, 
followed its sinuous course for several miles. 
In some parts, it wound amongst. granitic 
rocks; in others, its shallows were ‘so over- 
grown with herbage as to be barely distin- 
guishable. Once or. twice, it deepened into 
large water-holes, at which we slaked our 
thirst. Presently the last red beams of 
the sun disappeared; and we were en- 
veloped in thick darkness, owing to which, 
I presume, it was that we-crossed the bed of 
the creek unwittingly, and found ourselves 
again wandering at random, 

Fortunately, before we had quite lost sight of 
Mount Tarreugower, towards which we were 
now directing our steps, I had specially 
noticed the Southern Cross, and recalling to 
mind our position relatively to the mountain 
and that constellation, I felt assured that by 
keeping the left shoulder towards the latter 
we could not fail to strike the Mount, In 
vain my companion protested that we were 
going to all kinds of unmentionable places, 
for I was now certain that we were in the 
right line. When, therefore, we arrived at 
a small stream which he was desirous of 
following to its confluence with the river, I 
told him that he might act as he pleased ; 
but that, for my own part, I had no mind 
to blunder after any more creeks—that I 
knew I was right, and should go on, 

He grumbled awhile at my obstinacy, 
but ultimately yielded, and now appeared 
as anxious for my guidance, as I had pre- 
viously been for his. We did not.strike the 
exact point aimed at ; but skirting the mount 
itself, urged our way este 7 some narrow, 
rocky ravines, which seamed the contiguous 
ranges ; and, before long, beheld in the dis- 
tance something which glimmered with a 
silvery sheen in the clear starlight, 
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At this sight, without uttering a single respect was intended to be conveyed by this 
word, we both — obeying a common im-| word, “cove,” which, in Australia bush- 
pulse—ran onward to resolve our hopes | phraseology, is commonly used as an equi- 
and fears. Before us lay a broad and silent valent for “ master.” 
river, whose currentless surface plainly re-| Finding it vain to argue the point with my 
vealed the depth of its waters. Doubt- | pertinacious companion, [ gave it up, and roll- 
less this was the Loddon, but to cross it | ing myself in the blankets—for in spite of the 
seemed impossible. Anxiously we sought a | heat of the day the night was not over warm 


fording place, but found none. Provided|—I lighted my pipe, buckled my belt yet | 
with long sticks, we entered at various parts, | tighter, and reconciled myself to my not very | 


cautiously feeling our way onward; but | agreeable position. 
everywhere a deeper channel intervened,| Just then, the bark of a dog was borne 
through which the flood impetuously rushed, | faintly on the breeze, to our delighted ears: 


whilst the height and uncertain nature of the| “Hush!—hark! Yes, it is a dog, sure | 


opposite banks forbade any attempt to leap|enough. Now we are all right. Coo-ee!” 


across. In this emergency we agreed to| ll was silent for a moment, and then— | 


separate, each taking a different course. If)“ Coo-ee! ”—we were answered, 


either found a practicable ford, he was to| And now Blueshirt set off by himself, | 
hail the other. |For some time I could hear his calls, and | 
I had chosen the upward course of the | those of his invisible respondent. Then they | 


river, and before I had proceeded far, I dis-| ceased altogether, and 1 judged that he had 


covered a tree lying athwart the stream.| arrived at some friendly hut. It proved to | 
Summoning the shepherd, we cautiously; be no hut, but a head-station, the very | 


crawled along the trunk, but conceive our | Kororook that I was in search of. 


disappointment when we found that it did| Six years ago, the solitude of those wild | 
not reach the opposite bank by several feet ! | regions in which I had all day wandered, was | 
The distance was not so great, but that we | disturbed by hosts of men, armed, not with | 
might have leaped it, had we been able to| sword and musket, but with pick and shovel, | 
obtain firm footing, and a clear space; but| What sought they there? Gold! Yellow, | 
branches too feeble to support our weight pro-| glittering gold! The wilderness teemed | 
jected between, whilst beneath us the stream | with gold. They found it on the surface of | 


—chafed and fretted by this obstacle to its | the hills, and beneath the accumulated soil of 


free progress—ran with a force sufficient to | the valleys. They dived into the bowels of | 
sweep us away, bodily, if by any mischance we | the mountains, and it was there. They shat | 
failed to reach theshore. I resolved, however, | tered the snow-white rocks that capped ‘the | 
to venture, and carefully raising my body to its | ranges, and it was there. Everywhere they | 
full length, paused an instant to steady my-| wrested from the bosom of mother earth her | 


self, on the extreme end of a broken limb, | glittering treasures, Gold, for which the 


and sprang forward, As I did so, the heel of | avaricious toil and the brave shed their life- | 
my boot struck against a projecting twig,| blood; Gold, the idol of the poor and the | 
and I was violently precipitated against the | encumbrance of the wealthy ; Gold, the root | 
bank. In my fall I instantly clutched the| of evil and the source of unnumbered bless | 


soil, and to this I now clung with a death-| ings; was to be had for the mere picking up. 
like grip, seeking, meanwhile, to raise myself} I visited the Victorian gold-fields in eigh- 


from my perilous position. ‘To my horror, I| teen hundred and fifty-three, and identified |§) 


felt the earth giving way with my weight ;| the scene of my wanderings. I ascended the 


already the river seemed to claim me as its/| hill, whence we had descried the lofty peake |f 
sure prey, and I gave myself up for lost.| of Tarrengower and Alexander; but the | 


Suddenly a strong arm grasped the collar of| white rocks were no more; the hammer of 


my coat, and in a moment I was safe on the|the quartz-miner had shivered them ® | 
turf by the side of the shepherd who, more | atoms, and many thousands of pounds worth |§) 
fortunate or more expert than myself, had| of Gold had been extracted from their snowy |) 


landed fairly on the bank. breasts. 





But now another difficulty beset me. Either | ————————————_______-—+ 


in my fall, or when endeavouring to scramble A TRAIN OF ACCIDENTS. 
up the bank, I had injured my ancle, and I 


suffered acute anguish as I limped along.| Tue most interesting day’s travel I ever | 
The pain, at length became insupport-|spent in my life was one that I passed upon 
the Great Western Railway last Christmas, @ 


able. Iwas unable to move another step ; 
so, borrowing the shepherd’s blankets, I bade | on my way from Exeter to London. It was 
him go on, and endeavour to obtain assistance.| too cold for anybody to travel in the deal 

“No, no,” he replied, to my expostulations,| boxes who could, by any means, afford 
“have the blankets and welcome. Many’s| pay for superior accommodation ; and I made 
the night I’ve slept without any ; and I can up my mind at once not to take my wife to the 
do so again, specially when it’s for a cove in| play at that festive season, but purchased & 
trouble.” first-class ticket for myself instead. Some 

Let me observe, in pasaing, that no dis-| body must suffer in these cases, and it has 
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always appeared to me that the female is 
intended, in the fitness of things and by the 


| great laws of harmony and order, to be the 


victim. I assuaged the pain that this neces- 
sity cost me, however, by determining that 


| the good soul should bespeak her favourite 


| supper of scolloped oysters, and partake of it 


| with me on my return from the theatre, 


_ when, some little talent for description which 
_ partial friends allow me to possess, should 


_ afford her an equivalent, or nearly so, for her 
| loss of the actual performance. 


I sauntered down the platform, taking a 


cursory glance into the carriages as I 


ed, and happened to make choice of one 


| which was divided into two compartments, 
| There was a young lady in one of them, and, 
_ being married myself, and therefore attached 


to female society, that circumstance may, 
perhape, have weighed with me in my choice. 
am naturally of a sentimental disposition, 
and her youthful appearance, combined with 
other graces, reminding me of what my 
dearest Julia used to be like, years and years 
m0 I was disappointed, not to say annoyed, 
when two other passengers entered and put a 
stop to a téte-A-téte which I had anticipated 
would be agreeable, The first of these in- 
traders was a florid young person, distressingly 
full of animal spirits, although attired in deep 
mourning, xnd resembling altogether in ap- 
ranceand manner the commercial traveller. 

e second was an old gentleman, who was 


| Eened into our compartment almost head 


oremost just as the train was starting, with 
his white hair standing as erect upon his 


| head as though it had been electrified : a pecu- 


liarity, however, which was not owing to the 


| terror of haste, but—as he was kind enough 
| toinform me, when he perceived that I could 
| not take my eyes off it—one that was habitual 
| toit. 


“Dear me!” cried the old gentleman, 


"I have had no time to get a paper; 


_ Tcan’t possibly get on without something to 
tread; 1 must have my mind employed ! 


Have you got a paper ?” added he, turning 


| sharply towards me. 
“4 


have a Punch, sir,” said I, “of last 


| | Week, but you must please not to tear it, as I 
_ am taking it up to my little boy in town that 


| he may colour the pictures.” 


“Who wants to tear your %” cried 


! aper 
| the old gentleman, angrily. “ Who wants to 


ook at your last week’s Punch? I see you 


_ have two books, sir,” said he, looking at the 


§, “mmercial traveller, “ will you lend me one 


of them 2?” 
“Both, if you like,” answered the young 


, Man, smiling ; “but I am afraid they will not 


| greatly interest you—they only contain 
| Samples of goods belonging to the house for 


| Which I travel.” 


_ The old gentleman looked at the young lady 


inquisitively, 


And I, sir,” said she, in reply to his 
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nothing to offer you, except this little work 
on crochet,” 

With an impatient gesture and a mono- 
syllabic expression the old gentleman pulled 
the window down and thrust his head out— 
and that to such a distance that if we had 
been near a bridge at the moment, it would 
have been taken off, to a certainty. 

I could not help saying so to him; he 
drew himself in again with considerable 
rapidity, while his hair, which had been 
streaming comet-like in the wind, reassumed 
its perpendicular attitude as readily as the 
crest of a cockatoo, 

“Sir,” said he, “you alarm me. I have only 
just been hearing of a most terrible railway 
accident upon this very line ; to dispel the 
impression of which, from my mind, was the 
— of my anxiety to procure something to 
read,” 

“Suppose you tell it us, sir,” observed the 

oung lady; “any weight upon the mind is 
communicated.” 

She said this with a nice little sigh, as 
though she were herself a sufferer from 
having no loving ear into which to pour her 
griefs. (Her likeness to dearest Julia, in her 
best days, was certainly very striking. It. 
seemed to grow upon me, 

“Tf I tell you my tale,” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ which is a very short one, you must. 
all promise, on your parts, to tell one also.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, cheerfully, 
as though he thought it would be capital fun. 

“Oh, yes,” said the young lady, as if there 
could be no doubt about that matter, surely. 

And, “Oh, yes,” I chimed in rather remorse- 
fully, because I knew that I had not a story 
to tell. 

“The reason why I was so late in getting 
into the carriage,” commenced the old gen- 
tleman, “was an interesting conversation in 
which [ was engaged with the stoker, I am 
very sorry to say, of this very train. Seeing a 
knot of persons collected round him, and 
being naturally curious, I joined them in 
listening to a graphic account he was giving 
of an accident which occurred last week at 
this end of the line, and in which he was, in 
some sort, an actor. He ran his engine, that 
is to say, over a respectable gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Weston-super-mare—or, as 
he termed it, super-mayor—and of course 
killed him. ‘There was nothing remarkable 
in the circumstances themselves, but the 
homely expressions and dramatic manner of 
the narrator were so striking that I cannot 
get rid of the impression they produced upon 
me, ‘I seed the old gentleman upon the 
line, said he, ‘walking along, about a mile 
and a-half a-head, with his hands in his 
pockets, quite comfortable, and I dare say 
thinkin’ o’ nothing like—certainly, not of me, 
behind him, coming along with a couple of 
thousand ton at forty mile an hour, So I 
whistles away merrily... . > *Good 


eee 


ce, and with a silvery laugh, “have! heavens!’ cried I, interrupting him, ‘do you 
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tell me that you whistled, when a fellow- 
creature was placed in circumstances of such 
imminent peril ?’ ‘I made my engine whistle, 
T mean,’ explained the stoker, apologeti- 
cally, ‘I often speaks of the engine as if 
it was me, sir. I shrieked, I say, in a 
manner as was a caution to cats; but 
not a bit would the old gent either get 
out of the way or turn his head, by which 
means I cannot help thinking, ever since, 
that he was somehow deaf. We reversed, we 
put our break on, and we turned off our 
steam, but, bless ye, it was ne’er a morsel of 
use, for we couldn’t have pulled up under a 


mile, at least, and just as we neared him, the | 


r old gent turned round and threw up his 
arms, like this!’ ‘Gracious, goodness! my 
good man,’ | interrupted, with a shudder, 
‘do you mean to say that youran over him ?’ 


‘Lor bless ye, sir, why of course we did. | 
We was down upon him in a moment—like | 


one o'clock !’” 
The silence which succeeded in our com- 
rtment to this awful narration was broken 
by the young commercial traveller, who ob- 
served drily: “Yes, sir; the incident which 
you have deseribed so graphically, happened 
to my uncle.” 


The old gentleman’s hair evinced a desire} the other window was the work of an instant, 


to fly up from the roots : “He was killed, of 
course 7” 


“No. The entire train passed over him, 


merely removing the skin from the tip of his, 
nose. The engine threw him on his back 
between the rails, into a hollow part ot the 


ballast. If he hadn’t been deaf, he would 
perhaps have gone mad with the noise.” 

Another silence ensued, until the young man 
was good-natured enougl to supply us with 
a railway anecdote of a different kind. 
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Another bow and another smile—this time 
I am happy to say rather a sarcastic one— 
from the young woman. [It was quite aston- 
ishing how her likeness to my dearest Julia 
in her best days, wore off. 

“The atmospliere of the compartment in 
which I found myself alone was, however, go 
abominable from the fumes of stale tobacco, 
that I was compelled, in self-defence, to in- 
dulge in a weed. There was little danger of 
my being disturbed at so early an hour b 
the entrance of another passenger; and I lit 
my Havannah with the intention of enjoying 
it tothe end. Asa habit smoking is inde- 
fensible, I am aware, madam ; but, as an o¢- 
casional relaxation I am not inclined to judge 
it so harshly: My, small portmanteau lay 
upon the opposite seat, and afforded a plea- 
sant elevation for my heels: I lay back with 
my railway wrapper around me, and fell into 
as pleasant a dream as is permitted to bache- 
lors. ‘Forest Gate! Forest Gate!’ delivered 
with the peculiar official accent, and accom- 
panied by a rash of culd air, awoke me rudely, 
There stood two women—ancient women, 
such as travel with band-boxes and huge 
umbrellas — glaring on me at the opened 
door. To leap up and cast my cigar out of 


but of an instant, alas, too late. 


“* Calls hisself'a gentleman, and has been a | 
smoking in our varraige,’ exclaimed one of | 
The other was speech- | 
less, but no one can describe the sniff of dis | 


these ladies, tartly. 


gust with which she treated me. I should 


have thought that no nose, short of a trunk, | 


could have compassed such a note either in 
expression or volume. 

“* How is a respectable female to seat her- 
self in such a pottus (pot-house) as this?’ 


“T must premise,” he began, and he turned inquired the first speaker. 


with a bow to the young lady, “ that the fol- 
lowing little experience is not so complimen- 
tary as I could wish to the fair sex; you 
must please to believe that the females who 
figure in it are, in my opinion, very’ excep- 


tional cases. It is seldom, indeed, that any of| lady; ‘don’t dear madam me; I supposea | 
|fust-class passenger may choose her own 


the softer race are either a discomfort or a 


“My dear madam,’ said I, with humility, 
‘what occasion is there for such an experi- 
ment? All the other carriages are empty, I 
believe.’ 

“*Dear madam yourself, sir,’ retorted the 


terror to our own. I scarcely trust myself | fust-class earraige to travel in ?’ 


to say, for my own part indeed, how very 
mucl; the reverse of that they have always 
appeared to me.” 

The young lady bowed in return, nay even 
smiled encouragingly. [Her likeness to my 


dearest Julia in her eter seemed to be not/ complain of my conduct to the officials ; pe | 


so striking as before. 


“*Ugh!’ cried the other, as she followed | 


her friend into my compartment, ‘ we shall 
be smelt’ (she used a stronger word). ‘we 
shall be smelt to death,’ 

“As yet it had not struck these wretches to 


presently, with a glance full of hatred an 


“T had been staying over the Sunday at) malice, one of the two observed : 


i 
the house of a cousin in Essex, and was re-| 


“¢Can't we punish him for this, Susan’... | 


turning to town on Monday morning by the | Guard, gnard !’ 
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Eastern Counties Railway to my place of | “But though she put her head out of the | 
Nothing was further from my | window in a transport at this idea, and gave | 
thonghts, or more opposed to my regular}it pretty good utterance, the whistle luckily | 


business. 


habits, than the idea of smoking a cigar at/sounded at the moment, and from all legal 
that early hour, and least of al! was I likely | consequences I felt myself to be saved. 

to attempt it im a railway carriage to the’ “It was very remarkable how, during all 
possible inconvenience of any lady who might! this time and afterwards, these two ancient 
chance to succeed me.” 








ladies persisted in regarding me as a pa i 














sive and almost inanimate. object. of their 
| gcoorn and wmalignity. No man would have 
| ventured to treat a fellow-creature in such 
| a manner. No couple of men could have 
| possibly sat in the same compartment with 
| a third person, abusing and talking at him 
| before his face as these two females did. 
| Even if I had been willing to have made 
| the humblest. apologies, and to have ex- 
| plained the circumstances.under which I, had 
' resorted to tobacco, they would not. have 
listened to a syllable. My wonder is, that 
they were not afraid of goading me to: use 
violent langnage, or even to throw them one 
after the other out of window. It is a sub- 
ject of wonder to myself that I did not 
adopt. one of the two courses. Having at 
last. exhausted their rhetoric, and after a 
little whispered conference together, one of 
| them (the Sniffer) as we were nearing Shore- 
diteh, suddenly seized on my portmanteau, 
and before I was aware of her fiendish ob- 
ject, had copied my direction in full. 

“*That’s right, Susan,’ chuckled the other ; 
‘now we'll put him into the Times: a 
chokin’ and a.discomposing ladies, indeed ! 
That'll be the place for such as him.’ ” 

“*Good gracious, thought I, ‘ these 
wretches will blast. my business prospects 
for life, if they publish the fact of my smoking 
ina railway carriage at nine o’clock in the 
morning.’ 

“T was really very’ much alarmed at this 
threat, nnd they observed it. 

“*Ha, ha, Mister !’ (by the bye, they always 
addressed me as Mister) cried one, waving | 
my purloined address to and fro like a banner 

_ in triumph, ‘will you like to see that in 
| print. to-morrow morning ?’ 

“*Very much, old lady,’ replied I, with a 
| little effort ; ‘I should like to see nothing 
\ better; the name and direction you have 
| there, are those of my cousin, to whom that 

portmanteau belongs—he is a well-known 
solicitor, as, I dare say, you are already 
| aware ; and if he don’t bring an action against 
and get swingeing damages, my name 
in't—Smith of the City.’ 
_ “We had by this time reached the London 
| Platform, and I carried out my baggage in 
_ tiumph, leaving both my enemies, I flatter 
myseli, in a state of collapse.” 
When we had done laughing at our com- 
mercial friend’s adventure, the rest of the) 
compartment expected a railway adventure 
from me. 
“All that I have to tell,” said I (for IT had 
4 little something to relate when I came to 
| think), “is exceedingly short, and by no 
, Means a laughing matter. I was once—never 
| Bind how many years ago—at school in the 
) heighbourhood of a certain railway station at 
| Scousiderable distance from London. I will 
) call the place Swindon, although this line 

had certainly not reached thither at that 
| fur-back period to which I refer. I was at 
| Swindon school, then, at the age of thirteen 
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jor: 80 after: certain Christmas: holidays.. T 
disliked: the place very much, and the:more 
by contrast with the recent. festivities:of the 
vacation in London. My heart pined within 
me for a mother's love, mince-pies, Columbine 
and the Clown, and juvenile supper-parties. 
I conceived, therefore, the design of. leaving 
Swindon for the metropolis, and proposed to 
myself, of course, to go: by the train. The 
ditticulty consisted in my having no funds, 
with the exception of a. fourpenny-piece 
with a hole through it, and some agate 
marbles, which were, of course, totally inad- 
equate to pay myfare. It, however, suggested 
itself to me that. this.obstacle might. be sur- 
mounted if I couldsecrete myself under the 
seat of a first-class carriage, and so travel 
gratis, The extra weight—thus reasoned my 
youthful morality—would be, doubtless, of 
little: consequence to the. engine, and the 
room I took up, of still less importance to the 
company, Conscience being thus evaded,, I 
easily eluded. the vigilance of the guard while 
a train was stopping its ten minutes: for 
refreshments, and ensconced myself im a 
carriage, the occupants of which—at. that 
present engaged with soup and sand wiches+— 
seemed, by the shawls and cloaks left, to be 
but few. There was plenty of room for me 
to lie down, even at full length ; and, although 
it must be confessed that the boards were a 
little dusty, the mode of conveyance, con- 
sidering what I paid for it, was not.un- 
comfortable. Presently the genuine pro- 
prietors of the carriage resumed their seats ; 
they consisted, as well as L could judge by 
their voices, of a young man, a young lady, 
and an old lady; but they spoke very little 
indeed. until they reached Didcot, where the 
old lady got out, after which, I must say, 
the other two made up for lost time. 

“*] thought that horrid ol woman would 
never Jeave us; dear Mary,’ was the gentle- 
man’s first observation; and ‘One more, 
dearest!’ just as we: got.to London was his 
last. 

“The intervening remarks and occurrences 
I will leave to the imagination of the com- 
partment, considering myself bound in some 
measure, on account of my clandestine posi- 
tion, to secreey. 

“My own situation during the whole jour- 
ney was distressing, on account of the terror 
with which I anticipated detection through 
any chance toe or heel being driven against 
me, or through the resistance whiel: my: body 
must needs have offered to a carpet-bag 
being thrust under the seat; the climax of 
my anxiety was, of course the ticket plat- 
form, lest the guard should turn his lynx 
eye on my place of concealment; but 
luckily I remained unobserved, and heard 
with a sigh of relief my unknown fellow-com- 
panions leave the carriage. 

* Instead, however, of getting out imme- 
diately after them, as I ought to have done, 
I remained a minute or two, in order to make 
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myself more secure, and, during that interval, 
to my extreme horror, two or three per- 
sons entered into the compartment, and by 
the way in which they disposed of them- 
selves and their railway rugs, convinced me 
that they were going to remain there. I 
experienced for a few moments, a rotatory 
notion, such as ensues from a carriage being 
placed on a turn-table, and, in less than ten 
minutes from my arrival at Paddington, dis- 
covered myself to be flying back to Swindon. 
It was dark when I arrived at the station, 
and escaped in safety; darker when I 
reached my hated school; darkest of all, was 
the fate that there awaited me, in aggra- 
vation of my fruitless expedition. ays 
passed before I was in a condition to have 
sat ina railway-carriage with comfort, even 
if I had had the chance; but years will 
elapse before I forget that return journey 
of mine, gratis, under the seat.” 

We looked towards the young lady for a 
concluding tale of the train, and that Sche- 
herezade of our compartment, without the 
least pretence of incapacity or hoarseness, 
communicated at once the following adven- 
ture :— 

“ Although,” she commenced, “I am often 
compelled to travel without a companion,” 
(the commercial traveller sighed) “yet have 
I such a dislike to the company of babies and 
sick folk, that I never make a journey in the 
ladies’ carriage. Only once, however, have I 
suffered any inconvenience through my un- 
protected condition, and that exception oc- 
curred very lately, and upon this very line. 
After I had taken my seat one morning at 
Paddington, in an empty carriage, I was 
joined, just as the train was moving off, by 
a strange-looking young man, with remark- 
—— long flowing hair. He was, of course, 
a little lansted. but he seemed besides to 
be so disturbed and wild that I was quite 
alarmed, for fear of his not being in his right 
mind, nor did his subsequent conduct at all 
reassure me. Our train was an express, and 
he inquired eagerly, at once, which was the 
first station whereat we were advertised to 
stop. I consulted my Bradshaw and furnished 
him with the required information. It was 
Reading. The young man looked at his watch. 

“*Madam,’ said he, ‘I have but half an 
hour between me and, it may be, ruin. 
Excuse, therefore, my abruptness. You have, 
I perceive, a pair of scissors in your workbag. 
= lige me, if you please, by cutting off all my 

r. 

“*Sir,’ said I, ‘it is impossible.’ 

“* Madam,’ he urged, and a look of severe 
determination crossed his features; ‘I am a 
desperate man. Beware how you refuse me 
what Task. Cut my hair off—short, close to 
the roots—immediately ; and here is a news- 
paper to hold the ambrosial curls.’ 
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“T thought he was mad, of course ; and | 
believing that it would be dangerous to | 


ame him, I cut off all his hair to the last 
ock.” 


“* Now, madam,’ said he, unlocking a small 


ortmanteau, ‘ you will further oblige me by | 


ooking out of window, as I am about to | 
change my clothes.’ 
“Of course I looked out of window for | 


a very considerable time, and when he ob- | 
served, ‘Madam, I need no longer put you | 


to any inconvenience, I did not recognise | 
the young man in the least. 

“ Instead of his former rather gay costume, 
he was attired in black, and wore a grey wig 
and silver spectacles; he looked like a | 
respectable divine of the Church of England, | 
of about sixty-four years of age; to com- 
plete that character, he held a volume of 
sermons in his hand, which—they appeared | 
so to absorb him—might have been his | 
own, 

“*T do not wish to threaten you, young | 
lady,’ he resumed, ‘ and I think, besides, that | 
T can trust your kind face. Will you 
promise me not to reveal this metamorphosis 
until your journey’s end ?’ 

“¢T will,’ said I, ‘most certainly.’ 

“At Reading, the guard and a person in | 
plain clothes looked into our carriage. | 
“You have the ticket, my love,’ said the 
young man, blandly, and looking to me as | 
though he were my father. 

“¢Never mind, sir; we don’t want them, | 
said the official, as he withdrew his com- | 
panion. 

“*T shall now leave you, madam,’ observed | 
my fellow-traveller, as soon as the coast was 
clear; ‘by your kind and courageous conduct | 
you have saved my life and, perhaps, even | 
your own,’ 

“In another minute he was gone, and the 
train wasin motion. Not till the next morn 
ing did I learn from the Times newspaper that 
the gentleman on whom I had operated a3 | 
hair-cutter had committed a forgery to an | 
enormous amount, in London, a few hours 
before I met him, and that he had been | 
tracked into the express-train from Padding: | 
ton ; but that—although the telegraph had | 
been put in motion and described him accu- 
rately —at Reading, when the train was | 
searched, he was nowhere to be found.” 


Also ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly | 
bound in cloth, { 
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